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Ready Money for Your Honey 


SHIP IT NOW 


If you have honey for sale, we want 
to buy it. Ten thousand producers in 


all parts of the world witness to the 
reliability of this house. No purchase 
too large or too small. We handle 
many carloads a year. 


Send us a 
sample and name your most reason- 
able price. We buy every time your 
price justifies. We are now located at 

















PROMPT REMITTANCE Pearl and Walnut Sts., 


Remittance sent by return mail for and have the largest 
every shipment we receive. Honesty 

and integrity during the many years 
in the honey business have won for Honey House in the 
us the good will and confidence of 
thousands. 











country. When you are 





OLD COMBS and CAPPINGS 


Send them to us for rendering. We 
pay you the highest market price for 
beeswax, and charge you but 5c per 
pound for the wax rendered. It pays 


to send us your old combs and cap- will be a pleasure for us 
pings. 


in Cincinnati don’t for- 





get to call on us, for it 











to show you our won- 





WANTED--COMB HONEY 


Comb and Extracted Honey find 
ready sales here. Tell us what you 
have. We buy Beeswax at high prices. 
Always glad to reply to inquiries. 


derful new home. 























We Sell Lewis’ Beeware 


"Lewis" stands for the highest quality Beeware 
known. It is safe and reliable. "Made like 
furniture." We are glad to fulfill your needs. 














DADANT’S Founbation ROOT’S extractors 






































THE FreD W. Mutu Co. 


Pearland Walnut Streets 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 












































Four Bee Books 


YOU SHOULD HAVE 


IN YOUR LIBRARY 


First Lessons 
n 
Beekeeping 


A 175-page beginner’s book, 
well illustrated and cloth 
bound. 


Price $1 
Mailing weight, one pound 


A Thousand 
Answers to 
Beekeeping 
Questions |; 


By C. C. MILLER 


Supplements other books by 
answering questions not 
usually taken up. Cloth 
bound ; 290 pages. 


Price $1.25 
Mailing weight, two pounds 














Practical 
Queen-Rearing 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Gives all the modern queen- 
rearing methods, simply. 
A good book for both the 
scientific queen~ breeder 
and the amateur. Cloth 
bound; 110 pages; illus- 
trated. 


Price $1 
Mailing weight, one pound 


Langstroth 
on the 
Honey Bee 


Revised by 
C. P. DADANT 


“*The Classic in Bee Culture”’ 


A full treatise on beekegping. 
Cloth; 575 pages. 


Price $1.50 
Malling weight, three pounds 








ALL FOR SALE BY 
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WINTER PROBLEM SOLVED 
THE HIVE WITH AN INNER OVERCOAT 





PROTECTION HIVE 


Showing how insulation is arranged when no winter rim or chaff cushion is 
used. A piece of burlap, bagging or similar material is telescoped down over 
the brood-nest, between the inner and outer walls with the Inner Overcoats. 
The inner cover is laid bottom side up over the Inner Overcoats, providing 
a dead air space over them. Added insulation is provided by laying a piece 
of newspaper on top of the board. 


For your information and to be convinced of the efficiency of this hive, send 
for a sample. For a limited time one sample hive will be sent set up and 
equipped ‘as per this illustration, at the 


Special Price of $5.00 


Our new illustrated catalog for the season of 1919 and a special circu- 
lar of the Woodman Protection Hive, showing 10 large illustrations 
will be sent upon request. Send us a list of your requirements and 
let us figure with you on your wants for the coming season. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. 








PROFITABLE HONEY PRODUCTION 


WITHOUT MODERN EQUIPMENT IS IMPOSSIBLE 











WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS 


1929-1931 FOURTH STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Have at your command a large supply of standard hives, sections, 
comb foundation, extractors, etc. 


Place specifications now for what you will need the coming season. 
Be ready for business when your honey flow comes. 
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“falcon” 











fellow citizens. 

















“faleon” 


IT MEANS 





Simply This: We have got to “carry on” with all our might and with more “pep” than ever before. You 
are urgently requested to prepare to do your part when the time comes to 
honey crop for which we must prepare. 


PREPARE IN THE RIGHT WAY BY ORDERING EARLY 
This will save time, meney and honey, and will be gratifying to your ambition to help your country and 
Let them have a good quality of honey and lots of it. 
that you are going to need and have them ready for the beginning of the season. To make this more of 
a saving to you, we are giving an early order cash discount of 10% for shipment prior to December 1, 1918. 
Use only the goods that are tested and known to be the best and most reliable; therefore, “fatcon” 


goods will Jive the bes results. Our goods are made by experienced and interested workers. This is the 
reason we are known in every land. 


SEND THAT LIST OF REQUIREMENTS TO US AT ONCE FOR PRICES 
Catalog and “Simplified Beekeeping” on request 


W. T. FALCONER MANUFACTURING CO., Falconer, New York 


“carry in” the enormous 


You Can Do It. Get the goods 


Where the Best Beehives Come From 














The Diamond Match Go. 


(APIARY DEPT. ) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 
CHICO, CAL., U.S.A. 





 aaeager ecm wherever they may be located, before deciding where 
to obtain supplies, should write to The Diamond Match Co. for 
prices, and for their Beekeepers’ Supply Catalogue. 


This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world who make 
Bee Supplies. They own their own timber lands, mills and factories, 
and supply goods direct from the tree to the beekeeper. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the purchaser. 


The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced supply men, 
who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a constant excellence of 
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Dadant’s incomparable Foundation is 
always kept in stock. Western Bee- 
keepers can be supplied advantag- 


eously. Aplary Department 


product and offers unsurpassed service. 


The Diamond Match Co. 


CHICO, CAL., U.S.A. 

















ar 
SUPERIOR FOUNDATION 


Does the Hen that Cackles Loudest Lay the Largest Egg? 


Any manufacturer of Weed Process Foundation that claims the “bees take to theirs first” either draws upon 
his own imagination, or else refers to specific instances which are the natural result of unequal conditions. 
Our exhaustive tests prove that the freshness of the foundation, the weight of the sheets, the nature of 
the honey flow, etc., are the determining factors. Exactly the same machinery, the same process, and the 
same materials are used by all manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation. 


We specialize in the manufacture of foundation, and guarantee that our SUPERIOR FOUNDATION is un- 
Let your own bees prove this to your entire satisfaction. 


excelled in quality by any other make. 
dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., OGDEN, UTAH 


If your 















EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Thirty ye-rs’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


° 


' Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 








FRENCH 


ASPARAGUS BEANS bear GIGANTIC pods 
30 inches long. roduce abundantly any- 
where. Wonderfully delicious—rare flavor 
entirely stringless. Bring big market prices. 
4. century old Oriental delicacy that has been 
long grown and prized in the best American 
and French gardens. A valuable companion 
crop for beekeepers. Free Bulletin if Bee 
Journal is mentioned. Pkt. (about 300 seeds), 
$1, postpaid. J. A. & B. LINCOLN, Growers’ 


and Importers, 39 South La Salle Street Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 
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Don’t Take Our Word 


For the claims we make in regard to DADANT’S FOUNDATION. Ask the bee- 
keepers who have tried it side by side with other makes and who KNOW its 
value by the results. 





ReaD Dadant &§ Sons, Hamilton, Il. 


THIS Gentlemen: Yours is certainly the best foundation by far, and if 
there is an honest advertisement in the American Bee Journal, it is yours 
on the gost page of the December issue, as I found my bees to be the 
same as A. N. Norton’s, of New Mexico. I used foundation from 

, and from —————, and yours all last summer, and the bees 
drew out yours and worked more quickly on it than on either of the 
other two brands. The only difference that I could see was that there 
was a little difference in color. There must be something in it that 
the bees can tell better than we can. 


Yours truly, 
ELMER KOMMER. 
W oodhull, Ill., Dec. 23, 1918. 














Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
ALSO 


THIS | - Gentlemen: At what price will you furnish me 1,000 pounds of 
ONE Medium Brood Foundation, in sheets to fit the Hoffman frames, 
packed in cartons and also packed 25 pounds in a box? 


One of the reasons I have for asking the price in the above para- 
graph is that I have used a great deal of your foundation, as well as 
that of other manufacturers, and the bees certainly work on yours 
quicker than on others, and possibly I might prefer to sell my beeswax 
to you, or to others and buy your product, even if at some extra expense. 
I have about 40,000 drawn-out combs from foundation sheets and have 
accumulated quite a bit of information regarding the drawing out of 
full sheets of Comb Foundation, etc. An early reply is requested. 

Yours very truly, 
ELTON WARNER. 

Asheville, N. C., Dec. 27, 1918. 











Mr. Warner is a very extensive beekeeper, having large apiaries on the island 
of Porto Rico. Certainly in drawing out 40,000 combs one would have a fine 
opportunity to note any preference of the bees for a certain brand of foundation. 


These testimonials and many others come to us unsolicited. They 
prove to us that DADANT’S FOUNDATION deserves the prestige that it 
enjoys. Insist on DADANT’S FOUNDATION. If you cannot get it of 
your dealer, then order of us. 


DADANT @ SONS rmerinots 
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ANTICIPATE 
Your 1919 Bee Requirements 
NOW! 


HELP US CO-OPERATE WITH THE GOVERNMENT BY 
ORDERING YOUR BEE SUPPLIES FOR 
NEXT SEASON NOW! 


Transportation conditions may not permit of prompt shipments 
later on. Now, of all times, the Beekeeper should not put off 
until tomorrow what he can do today. You owe it to your 


country and to yourself to prepare at once for the gathering of the 
nineteen nineteen crop. 


Have You Enough Hives? 
Have You Enough Supers? 
Have You Enough Frames? 
Have You Enough Sections? 
And have you enough of the rest of the things you will need ? 


THE LEWIS FACTORY IS NOW OPER- 
ATING NIGHT.AND DAY TO TAKE 
CARE OF THE SEASON’S DEMANDS 











Help us while we are helping you. Place your orders now, so man- 
ufacturers and dealers can help their country --- your. country, you 
and themselves, by preparing now for your needs. 


THE NEW LEWIS CATALOG 
willbe outthis month 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Beesware 
WATERTON, WISCONSIN 


a 
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THE CALIFORNIA SHORT COURSES 


An Account of the First Extensive Series of Short Courses Designed for the 
Commercial Honey Producer 


nia, in co-operation with the 

U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has recently undertaken a novel 
experiment. The success of the en- 
terprise is a source of gratification 
to all concerned, and it is doubtful if 
the most loyal booster was prepared 
for the enthusiasm which developed. 


A short course in beekeeping is not 
a new thing, in fact the writer has 
attended several of them in various 
places. The California short courses 
differed from others previously held, 
in that they were planned entirely 
for the benefit of commercial honey 
producers instead of . beginners. 
Every other course so far held, as far 
as the writer has observed, has been 
elementary in its nature and de- 
signed especially for the novice. 
There seemed to be some doubt as 
to whether the attendance would 
justify a course designed for the ex- 
perienced beekeeper. In order to 
place the course within reach of all 
California beekeepers, a series of 
four were decided upon, to be held in 
widely separated locations, each a 
full week in duration. 


The first was at San Diego, in the 
extreme southern part of the State, 
beginning on November 25. This was 
followed by one at the University 
farm, at Davis, in northern Califor- 
nia, beginning December 2. The next 
was at Visalia, about 200 miles south 
of Davis, held the week beginning 
December 9. The fourth and last was 
to have been held at Riverside, in the 
heart of the orange belt, but was 
prevented by a quarantine estab- 
lished by the board of health to pre- 
vent the spread of influenza. Since 
more extensive honey producers live 
within reach of Riverside than any 
other point, it was confidently ex- 
pected that the Riverside meeting 
would be the biggest of all—the 
grand climax of the series. The quar- 
antine came as a bitter disappoint- 


T es State University of Califor- 








Another Short Course for 
Beekeepers 


As we go to press we have re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. De- 
muth asking us to announce that 
there will be a short course at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
similar to the ones just closed in 
California. The dates given for 
the New York course are Feb- 
ruary 24 to March 1. 

We hope that the University 
will be able to advertise this 
course widely among Eastern bee- 
keepers and that they will under- 
stand that the course is designed 
for commercial beekeepers rather 
than for beginners. 

















Phillips didn’t know the camera was loaded. 





ment, not only to many beekeepers 
who expected to attend, but also to 
those who had been responsible for 
the series, and members of the staff, 
who looked forward to the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the beemen at that 
place. 

Considering the fact that an epi- 
demic of influenza was raging all 
over the country, and that the ban 
was only lifted the week previous to 
the San Diego meeting and clamped 
down again the last day, it seemed 
very fortunate that even three of the 
courses could be held. In view of 
the number that undoubtedly re- 
mained at home because of the epi- 
demic, the attendance was very grati- 
fying. At San Diego there were some- 
thing like 100 in constant attendance, 
with a total attendance of probably 
150 persons. 

The Course 

The course given was the same at 
all of the places, and the same pro- 
gram was followed from beginning 
to end, with slight variation. Instead 
of starting out with elementary in- 
struction in such matters as hive con- 
struction and methods of manipula- 
tion, it was assumed that those in at- 
tendance were beekeepers of experi- 
ence, familiar with hives and other 
equipment, and understood fully the 
meaning of such words as “top-bars,” 
“swarms,” “hive-stands,” and “pro- 
polis.” 

The outline was made at Washing- 
ton by Dr. Phillips and Mr. Demuth, 
who with Professor Coleman of the 
University, were the principal speak- 
ers. The whole purpose of the 
course was to lay a thorough ground- 
work of fundamentals and then apply 
these to beekeeping practice. 

With many beekeepers, what they 
have learned is a matter of experi- 
ence. Many of us learned manipula- 
tions long before we understood the 
reasons for them. By considering 
the first activities of the bees them- 
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selves, we can better understand why 
a particular manipulation is neces- 
sary to secure a desired result. At 
the beginning, the work was divided 
into two parts, “Fundamentals of bee 
behavior outside the active season” 
and “Fundamentals of bee behavior 
during the active season.” The bee- 
keepers’ year was thus divided into 
two parts, the active season, and win- 
ter or the inactive season. Following 
the presentation of the bee activities 
during these two periods, fundamen- 
tals of practice were taken up in 
similar manner, and the reasons for 
manipulations were pointed out be- 
cause of the nature of. certain activi- 
ties of the insects. 

One day was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the subject of disease, 
and the same general method of 
handling the subject was applied. 
Many came with a very definite idea 
of the nature of the course, and some 
were skeptical as to whether it would 
be worth while. Others seemed to 
expect something in the nature of a 
beekeepers’ convention. 

It was a school, rather than a bee- 
man’s meeting or convention, and 
there was but little time for the usual 
social activities common to conven- 
tions. The sessions started at 9 a. m. 
and continued till noon. After a brief 
recess for the noon luncheon the 
grind was resumed till time to eat 
again. The evening sessions were 
attended, in spite of the hard day, 
and there was no lack of interest, 
even up to the close of the last ses- 
sion. Note books were much in evi- 
dence, and many went away pre- 
pared to review the work after re- 
turning to their homes. 

One very pleasing feature was that 
the more extensive beekeepers were 
the most enthusiastic about the 
course, and most anxious to see it 
repeated. Many were present who 
own from 600 to 2,000 colonies of 
bees. Several had sold honey crops 
the past season ranging from ten to 
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Mendleson in action at the Davis short course. 


twenty thousand dollars in value. 
When men of this kind stick from 
the sound of the first gong until the 
last session is over, it is good evi- 
dence that the course is extremely 
practical, and when such men ask 
that it be repeated again next year, 
there need be no fear that the in- 
structors have wasted their time. 
There were a number of beginners 
present and they stuck heroically, 
although much of the time they did 
not understand fully what was being 
said. They absorbed some of the 
enthusiasm of the old timers and 
picked up pointers here and there, 
which were sufficient to sustain their 
interest to the end. A few staid for 
only a day or two and then disap- 
peared, but most of them remained 
and expressed themselves as_ sorry 
that the course was not longer. 
The Staff 

The greater part of the work was 
carried on by the men of the U. S. 
Department and of the University, 
as would be expected. Others were 














Demuth taken unawares. 


invited to speak on special topics. 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, as Government api- 
culturist, occupied first place on 
every program. Phillips is a forceful 
fellow, an easy speaker, and holds his 
audience without apparent effort. 

George S. Demuth, assistant api- 
culturist, divided the heavy work 
with Doctor Phillips. Demuth is a 
practical beekeeper of long experi- 
ence who went into government ser- 
vice about seven years ago; the op- 
posite, in many ways, of Phillips. The 
two did some great team work. Each 
reviewed the work of the other at 
the end of the course and with nearly 
every subject one would consider the 
scientific phase of it while the other 
made the practical application. It is 
very fortunate that they are able to 
supplement each other so nicely. De- 
muth is an extremely practical man 
with many years of beekeeping ex- 
perience. Those who saw him in ac- 
tion during the course were much im- 
pressed with the character of his 
work. Some went so far as to say 
that he is one of the greatest teach- 
ers of beekeeping of the generation. 

A third Department man whose 
name was not announced on the 
program but who, nevertheless, made 
an important contribution to the 
work, is Jay Smith, the well-known 
Indiana queen breeder who is spend- 
ing the winter in special extension 
work for the Department, in the 
State of California. Mr. Smith gave 
some very interesting talks on queen 
rearing. 

Mr. George A. Coleman, Apicultur- 
ist of the University of California, 
had general supervision of the work, 
in addition to giving some extended 
lectures with special application to 
California conditions. Mr. Coleman 
was so unfortunate as to contract 
the influenza, and was compelled to go 
to his home before the close of the 
first course. He managed to get back 
to appear at Visalia, but it was very 
apparent that the attack had left him 
very weak and that he should not 
have resumed his work. 

Mr. M. H. Mendleson, who is one 
of the best known among the pioneer 
honey producers of California, was a 
constant center of interest wherever 
he went. Having produced as high 
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Manager Justice, of the California Honey Producers’ Association, and Charlie Edson, were 
so busy discussing honey markets that they did not see the camera man. 


as one hundred tons of honey in one 
season, in California, his word car- 
ried weight and everybody seemingly 
wanted to shake his hand and ask 
him to help with their particular 
problems. 

R. Root, the genial editor of 
Gleanings, gave some interesting his- 
tory of the development of the bee- 
keeping industry. He appeared on 
the last day of the course, after the 
tension was somewhat relaxed. Anec- 
dotes of Langstroth, Heddon and 
other pioneers furnished an interest- 
ing diversion after the heavy grind 
of fundamental instruction. Of spe- 
cial interest was his account of the 
controversy over the size of the hive 
in the early days when Charles Da- 
dant advocated the large hive, while 
Hutchinson and Heddon went to the 
other extreme. Mr. Root paid a 
tribute to the constancy of the advo- 
cates of the large hive and was free 
to admit that a larger brood-chamber 
than that furnished by a single-story 
10-frame hive is necessary for best 
results. 

Frank C. Pellett, associate editor of 
the American Bee Journal, discussed 
the subject of bee inspection. As 
State Inspector for Iowa for a period 
of five years, he has been through 
the mill and tried to present the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of practical 
protection for the beekeeper. He out- 
lined the difficulty of getting results 
by the quarantine method, after a 
disease has been widely distributed. 
He outlined the difficulties of an in- 
spector and pointed out possible dan- 
gers through improper methods of 
law enforcement. The substitution 
of educational for police methods was 
recommended as more likely to se- 
cure satisfactory results. 


Sidelights on the Courses 
Thanksgiving day came during the 
San Diego meeting and it was feared 
that most of the beekeepers would 
go home to celebrate the day and 
leave the staff to themselves. Not so, 
however, for although the attendance 
was not quite up to the high day, it 

was very good for every session. 
To celebrate the end of the war 
and to give a grand finale to the 


training of the boys at the aviation 
field, a great display of Uncle Sam’s 
flying craft was given one day dur- 
ing the short course; 212 machines 
were in the air at one time in battle 
formation. There has probably never 
been a larger number of airships fly- 
ing together at any place outside the 
battle zone. The boys performed all 
kinds of stunts for the amusement of 
the crowds watching from below, and 
not an accident was reported to any 
of the machines. One youngster 
frightened scores of people terribly 
by throwing overboard a suit of 
overalls. As the garments turned 
over and over in the air many people 
thought that they were witnessing 
the final act in the career of some 
daring flyer. 

Of course it was impossible for any 
speaker to talk beekeeping in the 
face of such competition as was of- 
fered by the flyers, so the session 
was adjourned for about an hour 
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during the flight, but was promptly 
resumed when it was over. 

The San Diego short course was 
wedged in between two “flu” bans by 
the merest, scantiest possible chance. 
The ban was raised at the end of one 
week, the sessions began on Monday 
and the ban was clamped down again 
on Friday night at midnight, thus 
cutting off the final day’s sessions. 
Many had failed to get the word, so 
gathered outside of the hall for final 
goodbyes. Since Editor Root had not 
yet appeared at a regular session, the 
crowd sat on the steps of the hall 
and listened in the open air, to the 
speech which could not be given in- 
side because of the regulation of the 
board of health. 

Doctor Phillips thought that they 
served us well at San Diego, having 
raised the “flu” ban for the week, 
declared a National holiday (Thanks- 
giving) and given the greatest dis- 
play of aeroplane activity in the na- 
tion’s history. 

No account of the San Diego meet- 
ing is complete without some men- 
tion of the hustling County Agent, 
H. A. Wineland, who presided at the 
various sessions and to whom much 
credit should be given for the suc- 
cess of the course. Everybody in the 
county, whether a beeman, raisin 
grower or just a plain hobo, seems to 
be strong for Wineland. He knows 
everybody and is constantly on the 
job, no matter whether it is bee- 
keeping, orange growing or rabbit 
hunting that is under consideration. 

It is a long trip from San Diego to 
Davis, near Sacramento, in northern 
California. The journey requires 
nearly 24 hours of travel, and gives 
one an idea of what a tremendously 
big State California is. 


At both Davis and Visalia, trips 
were made to nearby apiaries, and 
part of an afternoon spent with the 
bees. There were informal discus- 
sions of various things of interest to 


ie 


we 





The Staff 
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beemen and some demonstrations of 
pet hobbies. 

The limits of space for this article 
have been reached and the half has 
not been told. There is no room left 
for the various incidents by the 
wayside, the visits to fig orchards 
and raisin-packing houses, by mem- 
bers of the staff who slipped away 
with Mr. Hawley; of ‘the way they 
tricked the writer into sampling 
fresh ripe olives, of a dandy trip to 
the orange groves with Mr. Darnell, 
of the many things of interest to the 
tenderfoot from the east to Califor- 
nia in winter, or of the dinner par- 
ties, visits, nor the delightful mid- 
night talkfests by groups of beekeep- 
ers who should have been in bed. We 
hope to find room for some of these 
things in connection with other arti- 
cles about California beekeeping, but 
many must remain untold. 

California gave the lie to the oft- 
repeated excuse by university au- 
thorities in many States, when ap- 
proached by beekeepers asking that 
educational work be undertaken in 
beekeeping. They say “There is no 
demand for work in that line.” 
There has been no opportunity to 
demonstrate a demand. The Cali- 
fornia University is to be congratu- 
lated upon being the first to offer a 
comprehensive series of short courses 
to commercial honey producers. The 
California beekeepers are to be con- 
gratulated upon the magnificent way 
in which they have taken advantage 
of the opportunity, thus demonstrat- 
ing that, for.a practical course, there 
is a real demand. The total attend- 
ance of the three meetings was be- 
tween three and four hundred per- 
sons and would have been larger, but 
many had expected to attend at Riv- 
erside, which meeting was cut off. 
Under normal conditions the total 
would have probably been above five 
hundred at the four places. 

With so much enthusiasm shown 
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An outdoor demonstration at one of Oliver Park’s apiaries, near Davis, during the 
short course. 


for these courses, we may reasonably 
expect that other States will offer 
similar ones, and since these are suc- 
cessful, we hope that Doctor Phillips 
and his staff will be encouraged to 
make similar co-operation a perma- 
nent policy of the Division of Api- 
culture. 


Force or Education 


By Frank C. Pellett 


STUDY of the inspection laws 
A of the various States brings to 

light some remarkable condi- 
tions. At the close of the world war, 
when the attention of the American 
people has been called to evils of old 
world administration, it may not be 
amiss to examine the tendency of our 
own country to drift toward auto- 
cratic methods of government. In 





Group of beekeepers at the San Diago short course. 





passing laws relating to bee diseases, 
we have been so frightened by the 
presence of disease that we have put 
more power into the hands of the in- 
spector, as far as our business and 
property are concerned, than it was 
ever designed that any one individual 
should hold, under our American in- 
stitutions. It is a serious question 
whether we have not gone entirely 
too far and whether it is not now 
time to call a halt. 


We are living under a _ constitu- 
tion which gives to every man the 
right to be heard and provides that 
no individual shall be deprived of 
his property without due process of 
law. Nevertheless, many States have 
passed laws which place the property 
of the beekeeper entirely in the 
hands of the bee inspector. These 
laws make the inspector the sole 
judge as to whether or not disease 
is present and give him authority, if 
in his judgment it is necessary, to de- 
stroy the property of the beekeeper 
without restraint. Under such a law, 
healthy colonies of bees may be de- 
stroyed with no protection for the 
beekeeper. A little study of the situ- 
ation will make it apparent that the 
beekeepers have become so aroused 
over the presence of disease that 
they have caused the enactment of 
laws which might easily become a 
more serious danger than the dis- 
ease which they are designed to con- 
trol. Many of these laws go so far 
as to give the inspector authority to 
establish a quarantine against the 
sale of honey from infected areas. 
The danger of spread of disease 
through the sale of honey in the or- 
dinary channels is so small as to be 
negligible, yet is is easily possible 
for a misguided inspector to ruin the 
beekeepers in a large territory. In 
no other department of American 
activity do we make it possible for 
one man to judge the merits of a 
case, assess the penalty and finally 
execute the sentence. 


The time has long passed when 
quarantine methods were advisable 
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in dealing with foulbrood. When the 
disease was confined to a small ter- 
ritory it was reasonable to expect 
that its spread might be checked by 
establishing quarantine against in- 
fected areas. Now that it is present 
in probably every State in the Union, 
little is to be accomplished for one 
infected State to establish a quaran- 
tine against another infected State. 
There should be laws to govern the 
movement of diseased apiaries, as a 
matter of course, but they should be 
administered in the same way as 
other laws. Hog cholera is a serious 
animal disease which the farmers of 
America have good reason to fear. 
Yet there is no general provision 
which makes it the business of a 
State to examine all the hogs at 
stated periods and destroy every 
herd where disease is found, nor yet 
to give the owner a certain period in 
which to treat them. Now that chol- 
era is widely spread and generally to 
be reckoned with, it is thought that 
the owner’s financial interest in the 
hogs should be sufficient incentive to 
give the matter his attention. 

The writer has had five years’ ex- 
perience as a bee inspector and 
knows something of the impossibility 
of getting results under existing 
laws. In the first place, it is a prac- 
tical impossibility to examine all the 
bees in a locality in the thorough 
manner necessary to establish the 
presence of disease in every case. If 
bees are examined in such a manner, 
there is no time left to give their 
owner assistance or instruction in 
dealing with the disease, and the 
chances are good that, without pre- 
vious experience, if he tries to treat 
them, he will only make a bad mat- 
ter worse and spread the disease 
still further. 

If, instead of coming as a police- 
man sworn to compel the owner of 
every diseased colony to cure or 
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kill, the inspector came as a demon- 
strator to assist the owner in treat- 
ing his bees, he could be of far 
greater service. A policeman is only 
called when you have committed a 
crime or are suspected of malicious 
intent. As a consequence, nobody 
likes to see a policeman about. The 
poorly-informed beekeeper is imme- 
diately resentful when the inspector 
comes into the apiary and marks the 
colonies to be treated. If the inspec- 
tor had no police authority, but came 
as an educational officer, he would 
be welcomed and his work would be 
far more effective. 

The question of results has been 
discussed with many of the most suc- 
cessful inspectors and all have been 
disappointed in what they have been 
able to accomplish under these laws. 
Almost without exception they state 
that the principal value of their work 
is in the assistance they have been 
able to render by instructing the in- 
experienced in the treatment of dis- 
ease. This being the case, why not 
make the office a purely educational 
one and leave the enforcement of 
such law as is rfecessary in the hands 
of others. 

The legislatures are now in session 
in several States and in some the 
beekeepers are considering the mat- 
ter of protection. Let us warn the 
beemen in these States that they 
are better without any law at all 
than they would be with the string- 
ent provisions now on the books of 
several States. Some States have 
abandoned the stringent quarantine 
laws after a trial and other States 
are considering how to get rid of 
them. Where new laws are to be 
passed it is far safer to make a move 
toward an educational officer rather 
than toward another policeman. 

Probably Morley Pettit, in Ontario, 
was the first to utilize the apiary 
demonstration as a means of check- 
ing bee diseases. By holding a dem- 
onstration in an accessible location, 
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it is possible to reach a large num- 
ber of persons and to give each one 
practical instruction in diagnosis and 
treatment of disease so that he can 
go home and apply it to his own 
apiary intelligently. 

A quarantine is never effective un- 
less it is thoroughly done, and the 
money available in any State is sel- 
dom sufficient to cover 20 per cent 
of the territory. What does it profit 
to burn up one man’s bees and leave 
a similar condition across the fence 
untouched? While the inspector is 
examining all the bees in one large 
apiary and marking those to be 
treated, he might have given a group 
of two dozen persons careful instruc- 
tion in how to inspect their own api- 
aries and treat their disease. 


We can only judge a system by its 
results, and by this standard the 
quarantine method has _ certainly 
been a failure. There is more foul- 
brood now present in many States 
than there was at the time the most 
stringent laws were passed. If the 
system has proved a failure why not 
admit the fact and try some plan 
that gives better promise of success? 


In nearly every State there is an 
agricultural college with an exten- 
sion department whose business it is 
to assist the farmers with every 
problem. If the beekeepers will 
strive to get a beekeeper with ex- 
pert knowledge of disease, into that 
department, he will be of far greater 
service to the industry than half a 
dozen inspectors with police powers. 
As education increases the necessity 
for law enforcement decreases. With 
a proper knowledge of bee diseases 
there is little occasion for law en- 
forcement. 


Please note that it is not proposed 
to do away with all law or force, 
when necessary, but it is proposed to 
enforce bee laws exactly like other 
laws and make the inspector an edu- 
cational officer. 





Prof. G. A. Coleman, of the University of California, 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Our Cover Picture 


We are reproducing a cover pic- 
ture which we used several years ago, 
because it is a characteristic view of 
a California apiary. The background 
of mountains is familiar to every vis- 
itor to the Golden State. The series 
of short courses in beekeeping has 
brought California prominently to 
the attention of beekeepers every- 
where just now. 








Microscopic Studies 


In this number, Dr. Brunnich, of 
Switzerland, gives us some very in- 
teresting microscopical studies, with 
an opinion concerning the use of the 
organs described. The description of 
these 6 glands, in the rectum, is not 
entirely new, as it was given on page 
106 of Dr. Snodgrass’ famed work, 
“The Anatomy of the Honeybee,” 
with a cut, on page 103, showing a 
similar arrangement of the glands. 
Dr. Snodgrass simply writes: “Noth- 
ing is known of the function of these 
organs, and their glandular nature is 
entirely conjectural.” 

Dr. Brunnich goes a little farther. 
He gives a little more detailed de- 
scription and boldly finds a use for 
the glands. Whether he is right or 
not, our thanks are due to the in- 
vestigator. Every day the advance 
into the problems of nature goes a 
little farther and, although many 
steps have to be retraced, it is only 
through such investigations that we 
will continue to go forward in the 
immensity of the unknown. 








Save Your Bee Journals 

There is an ever-increasing demand 
for back numbers of the bee journals 
by students of beekeeping who desire 
to complete their files. There is a 


wealth of valuable information in the 
back issues which is of every-day 
value to the beekeeper who will make 
use of it. In every number are valu- 
able articles which do not seem to be 
of immediate interest, and the only 
way to make the most of such matter 
is to preserve the periodicals for fu- 
ture reference 





Preserving Royal Jelly 


To provide a supply of royal jelly 
at the time of starting a new lot of 
queen-cells is sometimes a problem 
to the beekeeper. There are times 
when extra queen-cells are present in 
considerable numbers, so that an 
abundant supply could easily be se- 
cured for future use. J. W. George, 
of ElCentro, Calif., informs the 
writer that it is an easy matter to 
preserve royal jelly for a considera- 
ble period of time by placing it in 
a small bottle and corking it tight. 
He often keeps it for weeks at a 
time in this way. He finds that jelly 
that is slightly hard is easily soft- 
ened by diluting slightly with water 
and that it is apparently as good as 
ever. 


Too Much Law 


Since the legislatures of many 
States are now in session, the usual 
grist of bills relating to all subjects 
are under consideration. There is 
entirely too much ill-advised legisla- 
tion, and legislation relating to bee- 
keeping is no exception to the rule. 
In this issue the associate editor has 
an extended article, the result of five 
years of experience as a State bee in- 
spector. Beekeepers should consider 
very carefully the possible result of 
improper administration before ask- 
ing for stringent laws. In some 
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States where good results are now 
being secured because the officials in 
charge are sensible men, it would be 
possible to paralyze the whole indus- 
try should an incapable man be 
placed in charge. It is dangerous 
business to centralize too much au- 
thority in one man. 

In almost any line better results 
can be secured by education than by 
force. The short cut to eradication 
of foulbrood is by educating the mass 
of beemen in the proper treatment. 
One good teacher is worth a dozen 
policemen. Get after the extension 
departments of your agricultural 
colleges to put expert beemen in the 
field. 





Are Queens More Prolific 
Than Formerly? 

In the December number of 
Gleanings, page 725, A. C. Miller 
states that he prefers the deeper 
Jumbo frame to the regular Lang- 
stroth and gives as one of the rea- 
sons that “our queens have outgrown 
our present hives.” Well, that may 
be the case in some instances, but 
we wish to state emphatically that, 
for 50 years, we have found our 
queens capable of filling the brood- 
combs of the large hives. 

True, we have often found some 
queens that were incapable of doing 
this; but we have considered such 
queens inferior. The queens which 
we use at the present day are pur- 
chased from southern breeders; the 
queens of the old days were of our 
own breeding, all Italians, of course. 
We are very much of the opinion 
that the large, deep frames are the 
main cause of the difference in breed- 
ing results with others. Greater 
ease in finding cells secures more 
speed in laying and apparently 
greater prolificness. Give your 
queens a chance. 








Beekeeping in Chile 

Since the attention of our people is 
more than ever drawn to interna- 
tional questions, it may be interest- 
ing to learn how the honeybees were 
first introduced in Chile. 

We understand that bees were 
brought to the North American con- 
tinent by the Spaniards, in Florida, 
previous to 1763. They were the com- 
mon black bees of the European con- 
tinent, but we know nothing of the 
men who brought them. Not so with 
the importation of bees into Chile. 
This was not done until 1844, when 
Don Patricio Larrain Gandarillas 
bought, in Milan, 50 colonies of bees 
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in boxes. He succeeded in packing 
and shipping only half the number. 
But these were all lost in transit, 
owing to long delays. 

A little later, in the fall of 1844, an- 
other man agreed to try bringing the 
other 25 colonies. His name was Don 
Carlos Bianchi, and he succeeded ir 
bringing alive two weakened colonie: 
out of this lot. After landing these 
bees at Valparaiso, they were finally 
placed upon the farm of the Senor 
Larrain, at Penaflor. The followin; 
spring, the tenant of the farm wa 
very much astonished at two occur 
rences which he did not understan 
The two colonies cast each a fine 
swarm, and beekeeping was thus es 
tablished in Chile. The race of bees 
would have been pure Italian if other 
immigrants had not succeeded in im- 
porting also the common bees. S<« 
the bees of Chile are a mixed race, 
better than the common bee of Eu- 
rope, but of less value than those « 
Italy. 

The above interesting informatio: 
was gleaned from the book “Colmenas 
I colmenares” (Hives and Apiaries) 
of Don Carlos Echeverria Cazotte, 
published a few years ago, in San- 
tiago De Chile. 


A Winter Problem in the South 


Beekeepers living in the Southern 
States often complain that too much 
space is taken up with discussions of 
wintering, a subject in which they 
are not interested. After visiting in 
most of the Southern States it is 
very evident to the writer that there 
is a serious winter problem in every 
Southern State. It is true that it is 
a different problem from that pre- 
sented to the northern man. In the 
south it is largely a question of con- 
servation of bees and stores. Bees 
will live through without extra pro 
tection or care, but often the colo- 
nies are too weak to profit by the 
early honeyflows. In California many 
beemen make it a practice to extract 
their honey too closely in the fall, 
with the result that the bees are no‘ 
strong in time for the orange flow 
and a possible crop is lost. An extra 
super of honey left on the hive will 
often bring several hundred per cent 
in returns the following spring. 

Southern beekeepers may not be 
interested in employing the methods 
used in wintering in the north, but i! 
they will read the wintering articles 
closely, they can often find princi- 
ples discussed which may be applied 
with profit to their local conditions. 
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It is safe to say that nowhere in 
America is there a locality where th 
beekeeper cannot study the winter- 
ing problem with real profit. Not al! 
of wintering consists in getting the 
colonies through alive, but rather in 
bringing them to the first honeyflow 
in condition to make the most o 
every day when nectar is available. 


Do Bees Get Honey From Corn? 

There is some controversy as to 
whether the bees get honey from 
Indian corn or maize. We have fre- 
quent reports of honey from this 
source, yet some observers contend 
that the beekeepers are mistaken, 
and that the bees get only pollen 
from corn. However, some contend 
that the bees may be seen at times, 
gathering pollen from the tassel, 
while at other times they work on 
the silk from the ear and are appar- 
ently getting nectar, but no pollen. 
It is known, also that at times plant 
lice or aphids are present on the 
stalks and the question arises 
whether the bees do not get honey- 
dew from these plant-lice. 

So much has been said on the sub- 
ject that we are very anxious to set- 
tle the question fully and we will 
accordingly very much appreciate the 
favor if any beekeeper who has made 
observations along this line will 
write us what he has seen. 


Snow About the Hives 

This is an uninteresting subject for 
those of the American Bee Journal 
readers who are scattered along the 
Pacific Coast or who live in the 
Southern States. But it is a very 
lively question for the Middle and 
Northern States during January, Feb- 
ruary, and often March. What to do 
with the snow? Leave it about the 
hives and over them? 

For a number of years, in my 
younger days, I feared that the snow 
covering the hive entrances might 
smother the bees. So it was cus- 
tomary with us to remove it from the 
entrance as promptly as possible af- 
ter it fell. 

One winter, a few days after a very 
heavy drifted snow-fall, I happened 
to ‘call on a friend who had a dozen 
colonies, more or less, ranged along 
the sheltered side of a very high 
fence. My mention of the possible 
smothering of the bees that were un- 
der the snow gave him at once some 
anxiety. He and I walked to the 
apiary, where nothing denoted the 
presence of hives of bees except a 
slight wave in the appearance of the 
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snow-drift over each colony. We 
dug the snow away in front of the 
first hive and soon found that the 
colony was alive and well, having 
melted the snow away from the en- 
trance a few inches, through the 
natural heat of the bees, evidently. 
This made one feel as if the “igloo” 
of the Eskimo might not be a cold 
winter home after all. 

The other colonies were therefore 
left to shift for themselves under 
their snow blanket. But here comes 
the other side of the picture: 

Some time later a thaw came and 
the snow began to melt until a hole 
about 4 or 5 inches in width appeared 
in the snow-drift before each hive. 
The warmth induced the bees to 
issue, and large numbers of them 
died in this passage, in front of some 
of the hives. Those colonies were in 
bad shape when spring came. 

Ever since that time we have con- 
sidered it a very favorable condition 
when there was snow enough to 
cover the hives with it, or at least to 
thoroughly shelter them against 
winds. But whenever mild weather 
came, we carefully and as noiselessly 
as possible, removed the snow from 
the entrance. Melting snow which 
runs into it makes a very disagreea- 
ble condition for the bees that wish 
to take a flight, besides the danger 
of its freezing and making a cake of 
ice where the air should enter. 

When bees take a flight, in mild 
weather, we found it very unadvis- 
able to try to keep them confined. 
We have wide roofs over our hives 
and usually turn them over in front 
of the entrance for an alighting 
place. A little straw, or some saw- 
dust, or coal ashes, scattered in front 
of the hives, helps them in finding a 
footing where they may not be 
chilled. 


Prepare to Stimulate Your Market 

With the harvesting of another 
crop, the world shortage of food can 
be expected to be somewhat re- 
lieved. A fall in prices will be a 
natural result of this condition. Bee- 
keepers are now enjoying such prices 
as they may never see again. How- 
ever, by judicious advertising of our 
product we may well expect to main- 
tain the price of honey at a profit- 
able point. It stands the beekeeper 
in hand to begin his advertising 
campaign before a smash comes. 
Good printed matter, attractive pack- 
ages, and many other suggestions 
can be used to stimulate the interest 
in honey as a food product. 
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DEEP VS. LANGSTROTH FRAMES 


A Discussion of the Two-Story Brood Chamber as a Substitute for Deep Frames 


The following question is represen- 
tative of those reaching the editor 
following the appearance of the arti- 
cle on large hives in the November 
number: 

“T am interested in the discussions 
regarding size of hives, in the Jour- 
nal. I started beekeeping with eight- 
frame Langstroth hives, some half 
dozen years ago, but soon finding 
them too small have changed com- 
pletely to the ten-frame. Now I am 
convinced that a single body ten- 
frame Langstroth is too small to con- 
tain the bees and sufficient stores to 
winter several of my best colonies. 

“My hives, however, are new 
double-walled, so I dislike to incur 
the trouble and expense of changing. 
What would you think of increasing 
the size of my brood-chambers when 
there seems to be need, by placing a 
half-story with shallow frames on 
the present brood-chambers, to re- 
main permanently, winter and sum- 
mer? Place on this the queen-ex- 
cluder, obtaining my surplus above? 

“Of course there would be a little 
more difficulty in inspecting the 
brood-chamber, but this doesn’t seem 
to me serious. My chief question is, 
would the bees fasten the upper 
frames to the lower ones, or would 
the break in the continuity of the 
brood-chamber by the two sets of 
frames interfere with brood rearing 
or be in any other way serious? 

“Will you, through the American 
Bee Journal, kindly give me your 
opinion, with any suggestions?” 

D. C. P., Massachusetts. 

In giving prominence to large 
brood-chambers, in our November 
number, I did not intend to start a 
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series of articles on the subject. But 
it seems to be a question of popular 
interest, as shown by the above let- 
ter and a dozen or so of similar en- 
quiries, of which this is a fair repre- 
sentative. The matter has also been 
discussed, I am told, in the Califor- 
nia meeting. , 

Perhaps the best reply I can give 
should include an account of my own 
experience in years past. 

About 1876, we undertook the care 
of an apiary of 100 colonies in 10- 
frame Langstroth hives, for an old 
beekeeper who felt unable to look 
after them. In the same outapiary 
we kept a few of our large hives. Be- 
fore the fruit bloom was ended I 
noticed that the queens, in several of 
the Langstroth hives, were crowded 
for room. The bees were making 
preparations for swarming. So we 
gave them each a half-story super of 
the kind we use for extracting, think- 
ing the bees would put the honey in 
them and leave sufficient room for 
the queens below. But the queens at 
once ascended into those half-story 
supers and filled them with brood. I 
suppose that some of our small-hive 
beekeepers would say that this 
showed the need of queen-excluders. 
It did, if we did not care to give the 
queen all the room that she could oc- 
cupy. Very evidently this was the 
thing needed, for in none of the large 
hives did the queens ascend into the 
supers. In fact those large hives did 
not need the extra space until later. 

The story-and-a-half hives thus 
made proved very populous when the 
crop came. I do not know just how 
much difference the spaces between 


the two stories caused in the laying. 
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At the Richardsov apiary during the Visalia short course. 


On this matter, opinions differ. The 
Danzenbaker hive, which has been so 
much praised and which is formed of 
two shallow stories, is being aban- 
doned by many of its original adher- 
ents, I am told. Perhaps one of the 
objections to it is this space which 
cuts the brood apartment in two and 
compels the queen to walk about 
when she loses the thread of her 
regular laying, which, as we know, 
is most usually in a circle. However, 
that extensive beekeeper of Texas, 
Louis Scholl, who is now editor of 
the Beekeepers’ Item, uses sectional 
hives altogether and derides the sug- 
gestion that those spaces are objec- 
tionable. Although few of his neigh- 
bors in Texas follow his lead, I see 
that it has made some proselytes in 
France. 

Right here, Mr. Pellett, our as- 
sociate on the American Bee Jour- 
nal staff, calls my attention to a fact 
which has some bearing upon the 
the greater or less ease with which 
the queen can get over the space be- 
tween two stories. In the old days, 
when the thin and narrow top-bar of 
the brood frame was in general use, 
the two-story brood-nest was more 
practical than it is now. Thick and 
wide top-bars were adopted because 
they help in preventing the building 
of much burr-combs between the 
stories. The thicker and wider they 
are, the more difficult it is for. the 
queen to find the other story and 
continue her laying. 

Mr. Pellett asserts that when a 
two-story brood-nest is used, the 
queen will readily enough go up 
from the lower to the upper, but 
seldom returns again, especially if 
there are other supers above to 
which she can go. He finds others 
with similar experience. 

The thick top-bar often so effec- 
tively divides the two stories that 
swarming is aggravated and there is 
sometimes serious difficulty in get- 
ting the queen to return to the lower 
story, unless she is driven there ac- 
cidentally in opening the hive. The 
large brood-chamber avoids this dif- 
ficulty. 


When thin top-bars are used, and 
especially if they are not of the 
broad kind the bees’ build many 
brace-combs. This efficiently con- 
nects the two stories and enables the 
queen to go back and forth more 
readily. Probably the difference in 
results between beekeepers, as to the 
ease with which the queens go back 
and forth, is due to some such condi- 
tion, very easily understood. 

Burr-combs are not of much im- 
portance, except in the annoyance 
they cause in handling the different 
stories. With large brood-chambers, 
wide top-bars may be used which do 
away with much of the burr-comb. 

The main objection to the storied 
brood-chambers comes for winter. 
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But a story-and-a-half hive would 
very probably be better for winter 
than the shallow Langstroth hive. It 
would contain more honey and more 
bees. The additional possible loss of 
heat may be made up by greater 
ease for the bees to reach the center 
from the outer edges. If the bee- 
keeper wishes to make up for the ex- 
iguity of his hives, without changing 
their style, this may be a fair rem- 
edy. I have never tried it for win- 
ter. 

However, I insist that, if we wish 
success in every way, plenty of 
breeding room, a compact  brood- 
chamber which will not cause the 
queen to go about hunting for empty 
cells, protection against excessive 
swarming, no brood in the upper 
apartments without excluders, the 
deep brood-chambers for brood and 
shallow supers for honey are prefer- 
able to a story-and-a-half or to a 
number of shallow stories, especially 
in our climate of hard winters. 

The article of our old friend, Dr. 
Bohrer, on page 8 of the January 
issue, in which he relates his con- 
versation with Moses Quinby, con- 
cerning the depth of brood-chambers 
and the quantity of honey above the 
cluster, in winter, described in a 
clear manner the difference between 
the deep and shallow brood-chamber, 
when the bees are confined for a 
long time, in very cold weather. An 
additional evidence of the strength 
of this point is furnished by the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Demuth to turn 
the hives on end for winter, as it 
exemplifies the greater convenience 
for the bees in having a large 
amount of honey above the cluster 
instead of on the side. Similarly | 
suggest that a large number of shal- 
low frames in a single story is less 
convenient than a similar surface in 
deep frames, as it splits the cluster 
into too many groups. So a Lang- 
stroth hive of 13 frames, recommend- 
ed by some because it makes a 
square hive, is not so desirable as 
the deeper Jumbo with a less num- 
ber of frames furnishing as much 
space. 

However, when the question is to 
use what we already have, so as to 
waste nothing, the beekeeper may 
well hesitate between his ten-frame 
hives with additional half stories for 
brood and the Jumbo hive upon 
upon which he would use his full- 
story brood-chambers as supers. If I 
had the choice to make, I would take 
the latter, for there is no doubt in my 
mind that bees winter better and 
breed earlier and more freely in 
spring, in deeper hives. 

Remember that this is not guess- 
work. Although we do not like the 
Langstroth frame, we have a number 
of them always on hand with bees in 
them, for the demand is for bees in 
that style, the mass of beekeepers 
having never yet tried the deeper 
frames, in this country, and we sell 
bees often in that style of hives. So 
we have occasion to pass judgment 
every year in the comparison of the 
deep and shallow frames. 

May I again insist on the fact that 
most of the shallow supers in gen- 
eral use are too shallow? We object 
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The above diagram illustrates comparative conditions, for winter, of the different styles of 


hive under discussion, with clusters of the same size. 


The honey of the larger hives 


being in a less number of frames, there is more of it in each frame and of easier ac- 


cess to the bees. 


It is important that the honey should be in large proportion above 


them during the coldest days, when they cannot move in any direction except upwards. 


to handling too many frames, even 
for supers. The deep Dadant or 
Jumbo frames are too heavy for ease 
in extracting; but we do not extract 
from the brood-chamber. In _ the 
super we use a frame which has 
two-thirds of the capacity of a 
standard Langstroth frame. Here 
are the measurements: 

Langstroth brood-frame, 134 square 
inches. 

Dadant extracting frame, 92 square 
inches. 


Dadant 


brood-frame, 186 square 
inches. 
Jumbo brood-frame, 170 square 
inches. 


A serious difficulty of the story- 
and-a-half brood-chamber is that it 
gives us 20 frames to manipulate, 
when hunting for a queen, for queen- 
cells, for disease, or for any manipu- 
lation of the brood-combs. 

We have received several letters 
asserting that even our large brood- 
chamber is not large enough for the 
capacity of some queens. That is 
perhaps true in rare exceptions. It 
is only an additional argument in 
favor of large brood-chambers. 

I feel very free to discuss this 
large brood-chamber question, be- 
cause I have no ax to grind and be- 
cause I know by my own experience 
and by that of many who have had 
similar experience that we have 
some winning arguments. But I do 
not wish to urge anyone to abandon 
the system which he uses, owing to 
the expense it involves. The matter 
is not of so deep importance as was 
the change from the old box-hive 
system to the movable frame. 


Tribulations of a Beginner 
From a personal letter to Dr. Miller 


Dear Dr. Miller: A year ago last 
winter I wrote you asking certain 
questions, also implying that I ex- 





pected to get so proficient in the man- 
agement of bees that I would “at 
least do as well as the average bee- 
keeper.” Now, because you are in- 
terested in bees, and further, because 
I believe you are interested in honest 
effort I want to tell you my experi- 
ences as briefly as I can since writ- 
ing the preceding letter: 


During the winter of 1914-1915 I 
spent a great deal of my time trying 
to fathom the mysteries of bee lit- 
erature, and had I not been very 
dense I would have been better pre- 
pared to manage bees in the follow- 
ing spring, perhaps. The spring of 
1915 found some 25 colonies under 
tall hickory trees about 12 rods from 
our house. My plan was to clip 
queens and then keep queen-cells re- 
moved. When I thought the time was 
right to clip, I began operations 
about 9 a. m. and worked hard till I 
was called to dinner, but could not 
find a queen. I hurriedly. ate my 
dinner and went at it again, and by 
supper time I had clipped two queens. 
The first one I dropped 5 times in the 
grass before I managed to get her 
wing clipped. I wonder that she did 
not fly away in disgust. I learned 
two things this day, viz.: hives placed 
in a shimmering light are hard on 
the eyes and temper, and that my 
bees were very cross. They would be 
on the war path for days after open- 
ing the hives, and sting so many peo- 
ple that I finally decided to let them 
alone, only giving them a super when 
I judged they needed it (by tipping 
up the back of the hive after dark.) 
Of course, I had swarms galore and 
chased to the top of those trees, 
more than 50 feet high, time after 
time, till I was so sick of the sight 
of bees that I would not even look at 
a fine swarm as it sailed away. As a 
fitting climax to the season’s work, 
when I came ‘to remove honey I 
found that eight of the old colonies 
that I estimated had 50 pounds of 
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surplus each, now consisted of a dis- 
gusting mass of moth-riddled combs. 
Well, I had some honey to pay me 
for my trouble. Sixteen strong colo- 
nies went into winter quarters last 
fall and they all came out this spring 
O. K. This time I moved my bees as 
far from everyone as I could and re- 
peated my efforts of the preceding 
spring—clip and watch cells every 9 
or 10 days, with much better success. 
By shaking and destroying cells I 
have had practically no swarming 
this season. Though the bees were 
cross, I have examined every colony 
liable to swarm all the season. One 
colony was taken to the University 
of Wisconsin and with the remaining 
15 I increased my apiary to 41 colo- 
nies (strong) by drawing brood as it 
could be spared. I raise my own 
queens for the nuclei. Besides be- 
ing drawn upon pretty heavily, the 15 
old colonies have given me a surplus 
of about 100 pounds each. As my 
bees have been hybrids (some pretty 
black) I have beentrying to improve 
my stock by introducing pure Italian 
queens. In addition to the 12 queens 
purchased, I introduced 10 pure Ital- 
ians of my own rearing later in the 
season, replacing some of the earlier 
queens. Perhaps it was poor econ- 
omy, buying the 12 queens; however, 
I thought new blood might be bene- 
ficial; also, I wanted pure queens in 
all of my colonies at the opening of 
next season in order to eliminate 
hybrid drones and to improve the 
temper of the workers as soon as 
possible. I said my bees were cross, 
also in 1916. Perhaps some might 
differ with me in judgment; they pes- 
tered the horses so badly that my 
brother was obliged to give up culti- 
vating a field of corn 60 rods away, 
twice the past summer; though I had 
not disturbed them for two days pre- 
vious, and when I did work with 
them I tried my best to keep peace 
in their family. However, I finally 
hit upon a plan that improved mat- 
ters to a certain extent. As I was 
protected, I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to cross bees, and as I left my 
tools some 30 rods away from the 
hives, there was invariably a small- 
sized swarm accompanied me _ the 
whole way when my work was 
through, it occurred to me that I was 
encouraging my bees to follow peo- 
ple; so I adopted the rule of giving 
all bees inclined to follow me from 
the apiary such a smoking that they 
couldn’t see straight. The other plan 
was to fasten, a tin pail to one end 
of a 5-foot, quarter-inch gas pipe, put 
some combustible matter in the pail, 
get a good fire going, leave the pail 
some distance from the apiary and 
then encourage the cross fellows to 
follow by going among the hives 
(avoiding annoyance by keeping out 
of the bees’ paths of flight), and then 
give the cross ones a good warm re- 
ception. 
Wisconsin. 


Who Can Answer? 


I am wondering if you could not 
make a suggestion relative to man- 
agement in this community which 
would obviate the greatest objection 
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which exists here to beekeeping. We 
have thousands of acres of fruit 
trees, largely apple and pear, in this 
vicinity, which furnish the first flow 
of honey. These trees are all 
sprayed with arsenate of lead for 
coddling moth. Most of the orchard- 
ists aim to spray as soon as the 
blossoms fall. There are no blossoms 
secreting nectar after the fruit un- 
til the locust comes. Arsenate of lead 
is supposed to have a rather sweet 
taste and many of the beekeepers 
have observed that the bees eat this 
poison when it is put on the trees for 
the first time and, in consequence, 
thousands of bees are killed, and 
very few are kept in the vicinity of 
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the orchards I am _ wondering 
whether some system of feeding for 
a short period at this time might not 
keep the bees away from the fruit 
trees and make it practical to keep 
bees in the orchard district, where I 
reside. 

Many of the orchards are seeded 
to alfalfa and in the subsequent 
spraying a great deal of the arsenate 
poison falls upon the alfalfa under 
the trees, but it is claimed by the 
beekeepers that the alfalfa growing 
in the shade of the orchards does not 
secrete much nectar. The largest 
honey flow comes from the second 
crop of alfalfa. H.M. TAYLOR, 

Yakima, Wash. 
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A beekeeper on three continents. 


A Beekeeper on Three Continents 

It is given to but few men to fol- 
low beekeeping around the world. 
W. B. Dickenson, of Chico, Calif., 
was a beekeeper in England, later in 
Egypt, and now in California. He 
has thus had experience in honey 
production on three continents, Eu- 
rope, Africa a'd North America. 

As a young man he enlisted in the 
British army and served for five 
years, part of the time in East 
Africa, and ranked as a staff officer 
when he retired from army service. 
He was then chosen as government 
apiarist and sent to Egypt as per- 
haps the first extension teacher of 
beekeeping. His field extended up 
and down the Nile Valley from Alex- 
andria to Kartoum, a distance of per- 
haps a thousand miles. The Egyp- 
tian beekeepers practice migratory 


beekeeping with their apiaries on 
boats floating down the river as the 
season advances. The methods prac- 
ticed are crude and the time was not 
yet ripe for teaching of modern 
methods in Egypt among the mass 
of beekeepers. 

Mr. Dickenson has been in Cali- 
fornia for several years and is now 
in charge of.the apiary department 
of the Diamond Match Company of 
Chico. He has been in charge since 
this concern established a separate 
department of bee supplies and they 
now rank third in volume of manu- 
facture of bee-keeping equipment. 
Although the Diamond Match line of 
supplies has only been in the market 
about five years, it now goes to all 
parts of the world, and the volume 
of sales is increasing at a phenom- 
enal rate. 
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Entrances 
By J. F. Diemer 


HE aarticle by Arthur C. Miller, 
T in the August number of the 

American Bee Journal is respon- 
sible for the trouble and expense it 
cost me to devise an entrance that 
opens and closes like a barn door, 
on rollers. While Miller’s article 
had more to do with the _ inside 
workings of the hive and the appro- 
priateness of a side entrance than 
with the entrance proper,it gave me 
the idea of the one shown in the 
picture. Perhaps this picture de- 
scribes this entrance better than I 
could, but I will say that it may be 
opened to any extent desired, from 
3x3 inches for winter use, to the full 
length of the hive, as, for example, 
when the 15 pounds or more of busy 
bees, in a 3-story hive are gathering 
20 pounds of honey per day, worth 
30 cents per pound, and doing this 
every day for 20 days, and board 
and clothe themselves, as usual. This 
would amount to $120 per colony, 
and 300 colonies would furnish the 
poor: beekeeper almost enough to 
live, with the present high cost of 
living, would it not, sir? 

Some folks may doubt this, and I 
have my doubts, also. But this large 
entrance, during a_ large flow, may 
help to keep a large swarm of bees 
from coming out when the poor bee- 
keeper is largely engaged elsewhere, 
and help to solve the swarming 
problem. 

But where this entrance shines 
most is in moving bees. Just nail on 
a frame with screen over the brood- 
combs, using four 3-penny nails, 
partly driven in, so they will pull 
out easily. If the bottom-bar is 
nailed to the hive-body all you need 
to do then is to push the door shut. 
Two minutes is plenty to get a 
colony ready to be moved. Load them 
on your Ford truck, if you can ’ford 
to own one, toot your horn and away 
you go. 

The hive shown in the picture, on 
the lst of October, contained, by ac- 
tual weight, 81 pounds of honey, 12 
pounds of bees and a good queen. I 
have 32 here in the home yard, run- 
ning about the same. They were 
formed by the “demobilization” of a 
lot of nuclei. 

My bees are well supplied with 
stores. I left most of it on the hives, 
on account of the quality. I am just 
going to make them eat it, and per- 
haps they will gather better honey 
next year. 

The space between the bottom- 
board and the frames is seven- 
eighths of an inch. I don’t use the 
cumbersome alighting board, as I 
think Miss Bee can fly right into the 
opening and save walking. Under- 
stand that I have used this entrance 
only since the Ist of October, but it 
looks good to me. The winter en- 
trance is at the corner of the hive, 
where I believe it belongs, as the 
dead bees, in winter, falling near the 
center of the hive, won’t cork up the 
entrance. Of course this plan ruins 
the hive-body for anything but a 
lower brood-chamber, but what’s the 
difference, when the handiness of 
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Diemer’s adjustable entrance. 


the entrance is considered? For a 
hive-stand I use old supers, same size 


as the hive-body, in length and 
width. 
Liberty, Mo. 


The First American Fighters in 
Europe 
By a Roumanian now in America 


HILE at a great distance 

W around my home there was 

not a single flower to be 
found, as August had closed its shop, 
a few miles from my beehives there 
were thousands of trees of blossom- 
ing Sophora Japonica. 

My poor bees were starving, while 
over there, not so very far, tons of 
honey needed to be cared for. 

And what fine workers my bees 
were! Yet the best of them were 
Americans. I had bought, from the 
United States, a golden queen. She 
should have been—maybe she was— 
a republican, like all these queens 
and kings we see in this country. She 
was the finest and noblest queen I 
ever saw. Her daughters were all 
like herself; strong, fine, golden, 
wonderful, hard-working girls. Well, 
full-bred American girls! 

But if they were hard working 
they were sometimes very hard 
stinging, too. I had at that time, as 
pupil, a young peasant, a prospective 
teacher, who came for a couple of 
months to work with me in order to 
learn some of the tricks I used in 
bee culture. This young fellow came 
one day, running as mad toward me, 
crying as loudly as he could: 

“Look out, sir! They are after me. 
Take shelter!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
asked, believing he had gone crazy. 
“Who is after you?” : 

He howled: 

“The Americans are coming. The 
Americans are after me. Take shel- 
ter. Heavens! Where is the water 
barrel?” 

Before I could understand what 
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the connection was between the 
Americans and the water barrel, my 
pupil had jumped into the large bar- 
rel wé had there ready in case of 
fire. The young man ducked, and 
when his nose came up blowing 
water in the air like a whale, I 
grasped the situation: 

The finest golden colony of Ameri- 
cans was after his skin. Taking a 
sack I covered the barrel and took 
the big smoker, which we called, on 
account of its size, the “Dadant” 
smoker, I easily chased the bees 
away; but I couldn’t convince the 
prospective teacher to come out of 
the barrel until I staricd to smoke 
him out under the covering of the 
sack. He came out of the barrel as 
though from a dugout, asking: 

“Are the Americans still around? 
My! what she-devils they are!” 

Surely this lad was the first one in 
Europe to know what Americans 
are like when they get angry.. The 
poor fellow had run like a Boche, 
perhaps quicker. And he seemed to 
enjoy the barrel; yet this made me 
glad to have only one pupil, because 
at that time barrels were pretty dear 
and scarce. 

Since then the young man dis- 
played great care about that special 
refuge. Americans are able to make 
you like even water barrels some- 


times. 
+. * * - > * 


I had arranged all there was to be 
done in order to move the bees from 
my place to the other location. We 
had spoken to a moving van pro- 
prietor who liked bees and wanted 
to help us. So he was to come one 
evening and haul them over. Un- 
fortunately, I was called to town for 
an hour. That hour lengthened to 
half a day. So I telephoned to my 
pupil to start the whole thing alone. 
He seemed happy to be entrusted 
with this business and assured me he 
would do his best. 


Coming home in the evening, I 
was just thinking about my bees, 
when I saw, some hundred yards 
from my home, people running, fight- 
ing the air with tHeir fists, and oth- 
ers with their coats over their heads. 
Some of them were weeping, but 
nearly all were swearing like 
heathens. 


Then I saw a cart which looked 
queer in the darkness. The horses 
before the cart were jumping up and 
down as though they were rocking. 
A man was hanging on their bridles 
and was carried away by them to- 
ward the darkest part of the street. 
There he permitted his horses to 
start a race across the town, while 
he threw himself on the ground, 
covering his head with everything he 
could reach. Near the cart was a 
man in my pupil’s clothes, but he had 
a strangely contorted face, frightful 
to behold. 

As this monster saw me he spoke 
in a well-known voice: 

“Oh Lord! the Americans, sir; the 
Americans have broken loose!” 

It was my pupil, but the Americans 
had made of his clever, bright face 
something like a Chinese idol’s hide- 
ous figure. 
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The poor fellow continued: 

“IT didn’t fasten strongly enough 
those divisible hives, and now the 
Americans are streaming out.” 

This was no time to scold, so I 
asked, quickly: 

“Where is the Dadant smnoker?” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he went on, “I 
didn’t think of it; I forgot to take it. 
This is why I am not able to handle 
the bees.” 

“Then hurry; bring some water in 
your felt hat. Hurry!” 

“Excuse me, sir; but how will we 
sprinkle it over the bees? They will 
drown.” 

“You are going to sprinkle them 
with your mouth, like the washer- 
woman does before she starts iron- 
ing the linen.” 

My pupil’s face brightened, as far 
as his swollen skin permitted, and he 
ran to the nearest water hose on the 
sidewalk. 

* * % * * * * 

I looked at the hives and saw the 
Americans streaming out. My flash- 
light seemed to anger them. At that 
time I used to perfume my clothes 
with violet in order to pacify the 
bees. Surely this saved me from 
having trouble that night, because 
the Americans were furiously pa- 
trolling the air. 


From afar I heard my pupil’s voice. 
Somebody wanted to take him away, 
while he was protesting loudly: 

“T can’t come, sir; I am busy now.” 

The other voice ordered, angrily: 

“You will come to the police sta- 
tion, or I will use force. You have 
disregarded my order. The whole 
neighborhood is complaining against 
you. Come to the police station.” 

“But I am not in the police’s ser- 
vice,” went on my pupil’s voice. “I 
am in that gentleman’s service.” 

“Then I am going to arrest this 
man, too.” 

I had lowered my hat over my eyes 
on account of the warrior-like be- 
havior of my bees. I turned my flash- 
light on the policeman and told him 
briefly : 

“Don’t advance! Stop! Stay where 
you are!” : 

The policeman advanced toward 
me, saying, with harshness: 

“How dare you give me orders? I 
am going to arrest both of you for 
the trouble you are causing with 
these bees; you and this fellow here.” 

“Well, do as you like,’ said I, “but 
don’t advance. -I warn you.” 

“Without hesitating, the police- 
man advanced, put his hand on my 
pupil’s arm and said, authoritatively: 

“You are under arrest. Come with 
me to the police station.” 

Thus saying, he grasped my pupil’s 
arm and was going to pull him to- 
wards the police station. He had not 
even finished his sentence when he 
gave a yell and started to slap his 
own respectable face with both 
hands. Then, without even taking 
leave of us, he began the most won- 
derful race I ever witnessed. He ran 
in the direction he came from. My 
pupil stood there a few moments, 
laughing, then he became mournful 
and said: ; 

“Beg pardon, sir, would you mind 
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taking this hat in your hands? Be- 
cause I will be gone.” 

“Where do you want to go just 
now?” I asked wonderingly. 

“T don’t want to go; I must go, sir,” 
he went on, sadly. 
“Go? Where? 

go?” 

He simply put his hat in my hands 
and starting in the direction the po- 
liceman had gone, he said: 

“T must go after the policeman, 
sir. I am under arrest; I must run 
after the policeman.” 

“Stay here,” I laughtd; “you have 
plenty of time to be arrested.” 

“No, sir,” he went on, with a very 
serious air. “I am a stranger in this 
city, and if that man goes out of 
sight I won’t be able to find his old 
police station, and will get lost. I 
must hurry, sir.” 

I couldn’t remain without help 
there, so I used my whole strength 
to retain him, till I was sure that the 
policeman was out of sight. Finally 
he acceded to my wish; but said, 
sighing: 

“T would have been proud to catch 
that man, to show him what a good 
racer I am; because it seems to me 
that he must be a professional racer.” 

With some trouble we removed the 
cart from that spot. People still 
came to look at our business and 
then ran away like Boches. 

The pupil and prospective teacher, 
after seeing how many people came, 
only to be chesed away by our bees, 
said: 

“No, I don’t believe that police- 
man was a professional. I see all 
those who come near us become first- 
class racers.” Then rubbing his swol- 
len face, he added: 

“T wonder who wouldn’t be a first- 
class racer, with these American she- 
devils behind?” 


Where must you 


A Novel Queen Mating Nucleus 


HEN it comes to mating 
queens with a minimum of 
equipment as well as the 
smallest possible number of bees in a 
nucleus, C. B. Bankston, of Buffalo, 
Texas, probably holds the _ record. 
When the baby nucleus was brought 
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out, it seemed that the limit had 
been reached, but Raachfuss brought 
out his mating box coutaining three 
comb-honey sections. The great dif- 
ficulty with these small mating nuclei 
lies in the difficulty of maintaining 
them and the frequency with which 
the bees swarm out when the queen 
goes on her mating flight. 

Bankston has discounted the small- 
est nucleus previously offered by 
more than half and is now mating 
queens successfully with a small box 
enclosing a single comb-honey sec- 
tion. The photo will give a good idea 
of this little nucleus. It is composed 
of a small wood frame which comes 
together over the section like an old- 
fashioned daguerreotype photograph. 
Two sides are covered with paste- 
board and the flight opening is made 
by pushing a lead pencil through the 
pasteboard. The small opening is 
just right for one bee to get through 
at a time. 

In stocking these small nuclei he 
places a ripe queen-cell on the comb 
and shakes in about 50 bees, never 
more than 100. The thing is then 
closed and carried to some distance. 
With perhaps a hundred of these 
small nuclei he drives far enough 
from the apiary to prevent the bees 
returning to their hives. The nuclei 
are hung on wire fences, in trees or 
other convenient situations. No ef- 
fort is made to maintain them per- 
manently. As soon as the young 
queens are mated and laying they 
are used to fill orders and go imme- 
diately into the shipping cages. 

Mr. Bankston maintains that there 
is less trouble from swarming out 
than with the baby nuclei or other 
small mating hives which are de- 
signed to be maintained during the 
season. He says that the number of 
bees is too small to establish a 
swarming impulse, and hence the loss 
is very small. 

Since there is no effort to maintain 
these small colonies and only a few 
bees are used in each, a large num- 
ber of queens can be mated without 
seriously reducing the breeding colo- 
nies or honey-producing colonies in 
the apiary. The great cost in bees 
of maintaining mating hives is the 
chief drawback to commercial queen- 





C. B. Bankston’s mating nucleus made from a single comb-honey section. 
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breeding and if this Bangston plan 
can be utilized successfully it will re- 
sult in a great saving to queen breed- 
ers. It is such a radical departure 
from accepted methods that we hesi- 
tate to recommend it without trial. 
However, it is certainly worthy of a 
test and we will be glad to know how 
well other breeders succeed with the 
plan. 


The Swarming Impulse 
By C. C. Miller 


HAVE been much interested in 
| reading in November American 

Bee Journal, page 379, the article 
on “Swarm Impulse” by that always 
interesting writer, Arthur C. Miller. 
He objects to the growing tendency 
to discard swarming-cells as inferior. 
Time was when it was quite gener- 
ally believed that such cells were su- 
perior. Certainly one would expect 
a colony preparing to swarm—since 
swarmine practically always occurs 
when conditions are of the very 
best—should do its best at making 
queen-cells. One proof that it does 
so is the fact that in the cells left by 
the young princesses there will al- 
ways be found a remainder of dried 
royal jelly, showing that during the 
feeding period the royal larva had all 
the food it could consume and some 
to spare. On the other hand, when 
the beekeeper takes matters into his 
own hands, and induces the bees to 
rear queen-cells, no such residue will 
be found in the vacated cells. It 
does not necessarily follow that in 
the latter case the queen may not be 
just as good as one that has been fed 
a surplus, for what good can the sur- 
plus do if it is not consumed? But 
there is always the possibility that 
in some cases the youngster might 
have eaten a little more if it had had 
it. 

So, although other cells may be as 
good as swarming-cells reared by the 
same colony, some of them may not 
be, making the swarming-cells in gen- 
eral the safer to choose. 

Mr. Miller winds up by saying: 
“Save the ‘swarming-cells,’ if the 
stock is good. The queens will not 
inherit any swarming impulse.” I’m 
not sure I know for certain just what 
is meant by that. If it means that 
there is no more danger of having the 
swarming tendency inherited through 
swarming-cells than through cells 
reared by the same colony, then I am 
in hearty accord. If it means what 
at first sight seems to be on the sur- 
face, that when swarming-cells are 
taken from a colony much given to 
swarming the resulting young queens 
will not inherit that tendency, then 
Arthur C. and I are no longer on 
speaking terms on that subject. Is 
it not a fact that some varieties or 
strains of bees are more given to 
swarming than others, and that that 
tendency is continued from one gen- 
eration to another? How else can it 
be continued but by inheritance? In 
that case will not the young queen 
inherit the swarming tendency, what- 
ever the kind of cells used? 

I wonder if my good friend would 
not agree to stand with me on some 
such platform as this: Don’t be 
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afraid to use swarming-cells from 
any colony with which you are sat- 
isfied, but if you don’t want swarm- 
ing colonies you will do well to breed 
from those colonies which show least 
inclination to swarming, and are at 
the same time among the best in 
other respects. 

Incidentally our friend has a the- 
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ory that he is too “busy just now” to 
divulge, and according to that theory 
“when two cells of nearly the same 
age are left, one is destroyed soon 
after the first hatches, but not so 
when one cell is very young, or just 
started.” I’ve always supposed it 
was just the other way around. How 
is it with others? 


FIFTY YEARS AGO—FAILURE VERSUS SUCCESS 


Charles Dadant, in the American Bee Journal 
for February, 1869 


A few days of good harvest being sufficient for populous colonies to fill 
their hives with honey, the whole secret lies in having strong stocks in 
readiness to secure the harvest which those few days offer. 


Bees Self-Managed 


During the winter and spring, the 
40 beekeepers within 2 miles around 
my apiary let their hives remain on 
their stands without interfering with 
the bees. 


The last year’s honey, in large 
part consumed in the cold days of 
winter, was soon used up in rearing 
workers, together with a great num- 
ber of drones. 


The weather being very wet from 
April till the 10th of June, the bees 
killed their drones, then already full- 
grown, and the queens stopped lay- 
ing almost entirely. The apple blos- 
soms yielded no honey. The white 
clover began blossoming on the 20th 
of May and by the 10th of June more 
than half of the blossoms were al- 
ready withered. 


From the 10th of June the queens 
resumed their laying, but the flying 
of the bees on rainy days had re- 
duced the population of the hives 
and the brood consumed the honey 
as fast as gathered. 


On the Ist of July the hives were 
filled with brood and young bees; as 
ihe honey afterwards became scarce, 
they mostly starved or remained 
weak from want of sufficient nutri- 
ment. 


From the 5th of July, the queens 
stopped laying. The lindens had 
blossomed 3 weeks earlier than usual. 
Some hives swarmed late, but the 
swarms and the parent stock re- 
mained weak till winter. 


By the 10th of August the colonies 
were again too weak for gathering 
honey from summer flowers and from 
fall flowers, buckwheat, etc. The 
queens resumed laying, but, as in the 
spring, nearly all the honey gathered 
was consumed by the brood as rap- 
idly as it was collected. 


On September 16 brood and young 
bees were plenty, but the flowers 
were gone. The asters and other fall 
flowers were cut short. 


Result 
No swarms! 
No surplus honey! | 
Bees starving for winter. 
Poor season for bees! 


Rational Beekeeping 


As soon as my colonies were taken 
out of winter quarters, I gave them 
plenty of rye flour and opened the 
hives frequently in order to equalize 
all the colonies. 

In April all my hives were filled 
with worker-brood. I raised very 
few drones, as I allow scarcely any 
drone-cells to remain in my hives. 

In April the honey preserved in 
the hives by indoor wintering was 
consumed in brood-rearing. I gave 
to all my colonies, every two or three 
days in bad weather, several table- 
spoonfuls of syrup to maintain the 
laying queen. On the 10th of June 
the bees had no new honey in their 
hives. I had to feed syrup to all the 
newly-made swarms to keep them 
from starving. 

From the 10th of June the remain- 
ing white clover gave plenty of 
honey; but for 10 days it was so thin 
that it seemed like slightly sweet- 
ened water. This continued till the 
5th of July, my hives overflowing 
with bees. 

On the first days of July all the 
cells unoccupied with brood were 
filled with honey. I extracted 2 or 3 
frames (11x18 inches) f:om each hive. 
Very little honey in surplus boxes. 

As soon as the linden. blossoms 
were done I opened my hives fre- 
quently to remove combs for my 
swarms, as I had taken 3 swarms 
from each 2 colonies. I fed them till 
July 29. 

On the 10th of August the bees 
were at work on the summer flowers 
and later on the buckwheat; and, 
filling their hives, stopped breeding. 
By the Ist of September some of my 
hives were so filled with honey that 
the. queens had no room to lay. 
extracted 2 or 3 full combs from each 
hive. In 3 days they were filled 
again. 

On September 16 the frost killed 
the flowers, but my hives being too 
full of honey, I exchanged full combs 
for empty ones from my _ small 
swarms, equalizing them for winter. 


Result 


One and a half swarms and 60 
pounds of surplus from each hive. 
Good season for bees! 


Moral 
Honey is more abundant than good beekeepers, 
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About the Bee’s Honey 
By Dr. Brunnich 


HE reader who, with his bread, 
Tis eating honey, scarcely imagines 

how much is required before the 
sweet ambrosia comes into his dish. 
That in the future he may have a 
double enjoyment in eating honey, I 
wish to tell something about the 
manner of its origin. 

Every man knows, with the excep- 
tion of some barbarians, like that 
peasant near Zoug, who bitterly ac- 
cused my bees of devouring the blos- 
soms of his cherry trees, I say, every 
man knows that the flowers secrete 
nectar, as a compensation to the in- 
sects for their services as love-mes- 
sengers in carrying the pollen from 
one plant to another. By far the 
most important of those “postillons 
d’amour” are the bees, because they 
appear early in spring and in great 
numbers. 

The heart of.the bee beats in the 
abdomen and nearby the Creator has 
given to the little insect a most com- 
fortable valise, the honey-sac. This 
is formed of a very thin elastic mem- 
brane, around which 2 layers of mus- 
cles are acting; by the contraction of 
the latter the honey-sac shrivels to a 
tiny knob, while the membrane is 
folded to thousands of little plies. 
When quite filled, the little bladder 
may contain about one decigram of 
water, that is about as much as the 
whole bee weighs. A wonderful valve 
leads into the stomach and at discre- 
tion the bee can shut the honey-sac 
or it can let run some microscopic 
drops into the stomach, if it needs 
new strength. When the bee is flying 
out for honey it takes drop after 
drop of the nectar, till the honey-sac 
feels full enough to go home. 

The nectar of the flowers is very 
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Figure 2. Microphotograph of the rectal glands of the peritrophic membrane M. 
(Dr. Brunnich). 


thin and often contains but about 
20 per cent of cane sugar and 80 per 
cent of water. Why bring so much 
useless water into the hive? At least 
half of the water passes through the 
fine membrane of the honey-sac into 
the surrounding blood, while the bee 
is flying home. By this water the 
whole blood is diluted, but in the rec- 
tum there are 6 glands which with- 
draw the superfluous water, and be- 
fore the bee enters its flight-hole it 
spatters out the water with a minute 
flash. And now it hurries into the 
streets of its waxen palace to seek an 
empty cell; but it has no time for 
long seeking. It does not care to se- 


Figure 1. Drawing showing a magnified section of the rectum and of the 6 glands. 
Rectal glands of the honeybee. Dr. Bdunnich (original.) 


a. Transversal section of the rectum. 


b. Longitudinal section of one of the six glands. 
c. Transversal section of one of the glands. 


r-1. External layer of a gland. 
r-2. Internal layer of a gland. 


sp. Space between the two systems of the gland. 


em. pithelial membrane of the rectum. 


z. Cells of the gland. 
n. Nuclei of the gland cells 


m-1, m-2. Annular and longitudinal muscles. 


m. Peritrophic membrane. 


The rectal glands consist of two series of cells, r-r and r-2, which probably have each 
secretory functions. Both enclose a slit-shaped long room, sp. I suppose that the glands 
execute a double filtration of the blood serum. The latter penetrates across the cells, z-r, 
into the mentioned space, and from there across the larger cells, 2-2, into the free room 
of the rectum. The second system of the glands resembles much the wax-glands. 





quester a cell in which the queen is 
about to deposit an egg. So the 
fresh honey is placed irregularly in 
the hive, in front and behind, above 
and below. The honey thus is spread 
Over a great surface for evaporating. 
But by evaporating there is done 
only a small part of the thickening of 
the honey, from 30 to 40 per cent to 
about 18 per cent of water. The bees 
manage this themselves more effi- 
caciously by carrying about the 
honey. Especially in the night, the 
young bees suck up the fresh honey, 
and after having withdrawn a new 
quantity of water within their honey- 
sac they pour the liquid in other cells. 
By so doing the honey is rendered 
thick in an effective manner and 
room is made for new coming honey. 
For the high season the question of 
room is a very important one in the 
beehive, for here come 20-to-40-days- 
old bees with nectar, or 15-to-20-days- 
old sisters,. with both nectar and 
thick pollen pellets, all clamoring for 
empty cells for their burdens, while 
the poor queen hurries around 
searching for empty cells for the 
eggs which she must deposit or lose 
at random. Think of it! In the 
brood-chamber of a good hive there 
are 100,000 cells, more or less, 75,000 
of which may be occupied with brood 
in all stages, and the queen demands 
2,500 to 3,500 cells for her eggs daily; 
the bees need 15,000 to 30,000 cells for 
fresh honey and at least 2,000 for 
pollen. The most active change goes 
on daily, in the brood-nest; here the 
cells, which young bees have just left 
are filled with eggs again, or with 
pollen, or honey, and the ones must 
constantly make room for others. 
Often then, the room becomes short, 
and if the careful beeman does not 
procure space by giving new combs, 
or by extracting the filled ones, or by 
adding supers, there enters a condi- 
tion of alarming lack of room, which 
hinders all the work and demands a 
shortening of the room allotted to 
both queen and workers. This either 
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shortens the yield and weakens the 
population or leads to swarming. 

With the carrying about of honey 
the busy creatures fulfill another im- 
portant task. When the bee is lick- 
ing up nectar or honey there always 
flows a little portion of a secretion of 
most useful albuminous ferments and 
probably formic acid. Both cause the 
inversion of the indigestible cane 
sugar into fruit sugar and grape 
sugar. Cane sugar cannot be assim- 
ilated at once by the stomach, while 
its components may immediately en- 
ter into the blood, where they pro- 
duce the warmth of the blood and 
strengthen the muscles. Honey, 
as a food, not only spares to the 
stomach a _ considerable digestive 
work, but gives to the organism al- 
bumin and important aromatic sub- 
stances, with stimulating and anti- 
septic qualities. Formic acid is a 
mighty antiseptic and has a most fa- 
vorable fortifying influence upon the 
musculature of the heart. 

When the honey is ripe, which hap- 
pens in 4 to 8 days, the bees place it 
where they wish to have it definitely 
—around and above the brood-nest. 
There the thick liquid is corked up 
by shutting the cell with an artful 
cover of wax; the honey is capped. 
Now the honeycomb represents a 
more or less plane surface on both 
sides, so that the bees can easily 
walk there without smearing their 
feet. Jealously the little amazons 
watch these precious provisions, and 
they do not open the cells before 
they absolutely need food. So no- 
body is astonished when a populace 
which before was good-hearted at 
once becomes ill-humored and readily 
uses its weapons, if man has taken 
from them a part of their treasures. 
After the honey crop, the bees do not 
stand trifling. The experienced man 
knows how to treat them and wil- 
lingly gives them, after the crop, 
part of the stolen goods, that his 
darlings may not suffer of hunger till 
the new honey season begins. 

Reuchenette, Switzerland. 


Mating Queens Over Colonies © 


Mr. Frank C. Pellett: 

Dear Sir—In the American Bee 
Journal, 1917, page 344, we were fa- 
vored with an article from you on 
“Increase W:th Little Cost.” This 
method appeaiing to me, I tried it 
out in one of my outyards the past 
season, with no success. 

Recently, on reviewing Gleanings 
for 1914, I find, on page 285, that Dr. 
Miller had tried to raise some queens 
over a colony with a laying queen, 
but failed. Editor Root’s comment 
on Dr. Miller’ “straw” stated that 
Mr. Doolittle had met with some suc- 
cess in getting queens mated in an 
upper story of a queen-right colony, 
but usually it proved a failure. 

On page 796, Gleanings, 1914, Mr. 
Chadwick gave the result of his at- 
tempt at this stunt which was almost 
a complete failure on 75 colonies. 

Just recently I received a copy of 
your “Practical Queen Rearing” and 
I find the identical plan which you 
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proposed in the American Bee Jour- 
nal in 1917. 

In my own yard I tried it with 
about 50 colonies. Each colony had 
from one to three extracting supers 
on, and the brood was put. above the 
supers with a wood-zinc excluder be- 
tween the supers and the hive-body 
below containing the old queen. 

In some cases, cells were started in 
the original brood- chamber before 
putting above. In other cases there 
were no cells when making the 
change, but in almost every instance 
cells were started and completed 
above. But here is where the “rub” 
comes—not a single queen got to 
laying above. 

The entrance to the brood-chamber 
above was made in a half-inch rim 
between it and the immediate super 
below. 

No doubt this method is a success 
with you, and I should feel much 
pleased if you could show me why I, 
as well as these other gentlemen 
have met with such dismal failure. 

INDIANA. 


Answer—As nearly as I can guess, 
the reason for failure in all cases re- 
ported to me is either having the up- 
per entrance too near the one below, 
or the lack of a ripe queen cell. Ifa 
newly formed cell is given all the 
brood will emerge from the upper 
brood-nest before the young queen is 
ready to lay. I make a practice of 
starting a batch of cells in advance 
of the time when the brood is to be 
raised above the excluder. A ripe 
cell is always given the day follow- 
ing the raising of the brood and the 
young queen should emerge the sec- 
ond day after. If weather conditions 
are favorable the young queen 
should be mated and ready to lay 
before the brood has all emerged. 
With sealed brood present the young 
queen does not hesitate to begin lay- 
ing in a normal manner. If no brood 
is present she is likely to make an 
effort to reach the brood-nest of the 
old queen below the excluder and be 
lost in the attempt. 

The entrance to the upper brood- 
nest should be on the opposite side 
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of the hive fro: ihe one in the lower 
body. Otherwise the young queen is 
likely to enter the lower story with 
the old queen on her return from her 
mating flight—F. C. P. 


The Sense Organs of the Bees 


By Terrisse Trelex, in the Bulletin 
Suisse for October, 1918 


ONEYBEES have exceedingly 

H acute organs of smell; they 

also have an excellent mem- 

ory, and in addition are very skillful 
in taking note of guiding marks. 

It is through memory and the ob- 
servation of guiding marks that they 
succeed so well in finding their way 
back to the hive. They depend upon 
this almost exclusively. It is through 
the ambiance or environment of their 
home, more than by its particular 
color that they recognize it, and the 
proof lies in the ease with which we 
deceive them by placing another 
similar hive in the location of their 
own, when making artificial swarms. 
One might almost say that, apart 
from the attractiveness of appearance, 
it is of little use to paint hives of 
different colors, in an apiary. 

It has been siid with reason that it 
is less the difference in the tints than 
the difference in brilliancy which im- 
presses itself upon the eyesight of 
our insects. 

Bees see, but in a different man- 
ner from ourselves. In a_ general 
way, we must take notice that man 
reasons and rectifies his impressions 
through his reasoning, while the ani- 
mal does not reason, or at least very 
little. A horse, for instance, does 
not see correctly, because reasoning 
is lacking in him. He will shy at a 
shadow across the dusty road, at a 
piece of white paper, at a lump of 
dirt, all things that he should con- 
sider as very common. But in the 
eyesight of the bee there is an essen- 
tial difference with the behavior of 
our own eye. She does not leave her 
occupations when we suddenly un- 
cover the combs; the passing sud- 
denly from darkness to blinding day- 
light does not annoy her; but she 
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may be irritated by the sudden cur- 
rent of air or by the cold which ex- 
poses her brood to danger. 

Here is a fact which proves that 
bees are not directed by the tint so 
much as by the glare of colored ob- 
jects; for the glare may be similar 
when, to our eye, the colors are dis- 
similar. 

I had an apiary in Tunis, where, 
from May till November, under a 
blazing sun, the sky remains relent- 
lessly blue, and where the houses are 
exceedingly white, being every year 
bleached with lime. 

Several of my hives were separated 
from the watering spot by a long 
building, a shed whitewashed with 
lime. Two vears successively I no- 
ticed, especially at the time of active 
brood-rearing, March and April, that 
the workers, in their numerous trips 
to the water, often failed to go 
around or fly over the shed; at the 
exit of their hives they would fly to- 
wards the water, at ordinary height, 
and would strike violently against 
the white wall; many not being able 
to rise again, but dying on the spot. 
Others perished in a similar way 
upon their return home from the 
water. . 

Evidently they were deceived by 
the similar glare, and made no dis- 
tinction between the white wall and 
the blue sky, a distinction which is 
easy to the human eye. ; 

The number of bees which died in 
this way was so great that I finally 
removed the apiary from this spot, 
although in other respects the spot 
was satisfactory. ; 

(This is very interesting. Many 
people have noticed what this writer 
mentions—as to the indifference of 
the bees to the uncovering of their 
brood-combs, if it is done without jar. 
They will even fly to the field, from 
this opening, as if it were the usual 
way of exit. But let a quick motion 
be made over this opening by the 
apiarist, and perhaps dozens of bees 
will fly at him to punish him for his 
daring.—Editor.) 


Shipment of Pound Package Bees 
to the Kootenays in 1918 
B W. J. Sheppard 


HE importation of bees in pound 
T packages from the United 
States to the Kootenays, Brit- 
ish Columbia, came to a sudden stop 
early in the season of 1918, owing, it 
is stated, to the transportation com- 
panies declining to’ undertake to con- 
vey them by the most direct route, 
probably owing to the conditions 
prevailing on account of the war. 
The first large shipment from Cali- 
fornia, consisting of 58 two-pound 
packages, arrived in Nelson on April 
21. Instead of coming in via Port- 
land and Spokane on the Great 
Northern, the quickest route, only 
taking from three to four days, the 
way the consignor stated he routed 
them, they came round by Vancou- 
ver, thus causing a delay of several 
days. Owing to this they were in 
very bad shape on arrival in Nelson, 
17 of the packages being all dead, 24 
about half dead, and the remaining 
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Smith’s Push-in introducing cage. 


17 only in fair condition. As they 
had another 80 miles to travel after 
reaching Nelson, and had unfortu- 
nately missed the connection, they 
had to remain over at the depot for a 
further period of two days. The 41 
lots that contained living bees were 
fed two or three times with syrup 
before being re-shipped, which kept 
them alive until they reached their 
final destination. After being put 
into hives they were each given 2 
five-pound cans of syrup and then 
had to be left to take care of them- 
selves. In spite of this and the bad 
condition they were in on arrival 
many of those 41 lots have built up 
into fairly respectable colonies, al- 
though they had only two frames of 
comb to start with and had to draw 
out foundation. The dandelions, 
which were very numerous in the lo- 
cality, helped them considerably, and 
they are also situated in a good clo- 
ver district. 

On being informed a: to the delay 
and the state in which this shipment 
arrived, the consignor sent word that 
he would not ship any more bees to 
British Columbia under the existing 
conditions. 

Now that the new postal regula- 
tions in the United States will permit 
bees in combless packages to be car- 
ried through the mails, there will 
doubtless be less risk of delay than 
if shipped by express. The Postmas- 
ter General for Canada having just 
intimated that his department is 
making arrangements to admit living 
bees to the Canadian Inland Parcels 
Post and will shortly issue instruc- 
tions on the subject, the beekeepers 
here are looking forward to being 
able to obtain the package bees by 
this means in 1919, 

In 1916 and 1917 many of the two- 
pound packages shipped into the 
Kootenays from the United States 
gave a surplus of 100 pounds and 
over per colony the first season. 

The writer having had many op- 
portunities of examining these bees 
on arriving at their destination, in 
the past, believes that if they were 
sent out supplied with a larger quan- 
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tity of food they would stand a much 

better chance of coming through in 

good shape and a few days delay 

would not then so much signify. 
Nelson, B. C. 


A Safe Introducing Cage 


HE question of safe introduction 
Te valuable queens is always be- 

fore us. Most of the methods 
which are known to be dependable 
under all conditions require more or 
less of trouble and time to put them 
into effect. Probably no one is so 
constantly reminded of the necessity 
of improvement in methods of intro- 
duction as the queen breeder. The 
success of his business largely de- 
pends upon the success with which 
his customers are able to introduce 
the queens which he sells. The many 
foreign odors acquired by a queen- 
cage in its journey through the mails 
adds to the normal difficulty of in- 
troducing a strange queen into a new 
colony. 

It is a well-known fact that where 
the queen is introduced by means of 
a “push-in” cage which covers a 
small amount of brood-comb in 
which she may begin laying, before 
being released, she is seldom lost. 
With this idea in mind, Jay Smith, a 
well-known Indiana queen breeder, 
has devised a cage which is used in 
connection with the ordinary mailing 
cage. One of the illustrating pictures 
shows the details of his push-in cage, 
while the other shows how it is used 
by removing the cover to the open- 
ing in one end of the mailing cage. 
This permits the queen and the bees 
which accompany her to enter the 
other cage which is pushed into the 
comb. She has thus a small amount 
or brood-comb available ,but the hive 
bees cannot reach her until she has 
acquired the hive odor and has be- 
gun laying. After a few days the 
cage can be carefully removed and 
the frame replaced in the hive with 
very little danger to the queen. The 
difficulty with most of the push-in 
cages is in getting the queen into 
them. Mr. Smith has solved this 
problem very nicely, as will readily 
be seen. 


My Experience With European 
Foulbrood 
By Frank Coverdale 


INETEEN-SEVENTEEN was a 
N very poor honey season, mak- 
ing it a very hard task to 

fight disease. Many colonies were 
so weakened that by June 1, 1918, 
nearly half of 300 colonies were fin- 
ished. It looked to me that I was 
just going out of business, and more 
than once I thought to quit and be 
done. Then I would think how the 
Cogshalls had made good in spite of 
what they called black brood, and the 
great stress they put on salting their 
bees. In the spring of 1918 all that 
was left had no bad brood until the 
last of May, and all built up well. In 
June the disease broke out here and 
there all over the yard. The first 
thing I did was to get a half barrel, 
filled with water, I stirred enough 
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salt to make the water taste just 
about as salty as one would like 
gravy. I placed some floats on this 
water and a comb of honey laid on 
the floats and in a short time thou- 
sands of bees were carrying the salted 
water. This was kept up by them all 
season. One of my neighbors came 
in the yard with an extra queen that 
he had just had sent in from the 
south. I said “give her to me; I will 
put her into this colony as an experi- 
ment.” This colony had a bad case 
but was not weak yet. It proved to 
be the end of the disease in that col- 
ony, and it built up rapidly and be- 
gan to store above. This induced me 
to send south for 25 more, and all 
were used where disease was found, 
or where black or hybrid stock was 
present. In all cases but one the 
cure was perfected. These queens 
were introduced as directed on cages. 
In other cases cells from what ap- 
peared to be immune Italian stock 
were given with equal results. I be- 
lieve that the salted water was of it- 
self a great benefit,as very much less 
brood appeared to be dead, and 
more time was afforded to get in 
stock that wasimmune. One thing I 
found for sure was, that it is not 
good policy to tolerate any weak 
colonies of any stock, as such will be 
affected. I believe it possible that 
where bees have been allowed to be- 
come inbred for years that a low 
state of vitality exists, and that such 
colonies are good ground for Euro- 
pean foulbrood. That is just the way 
it looked in my yard; and that black 
bees must not be tolerated at all, if 
one wishes to stay in the business of 
raising honey. I know that it skipped 
all around good Italian stocks and 
thrived upon black and hybrids. 

To find the affected colonies would 
be quite a big job if every hive is to 
be opened. Just walk down each 
row and notice very carefully the 


colonies losing energy, with less 
working force. That is the way I 
did it. It was a rare case that I 


missed my patient when a batch of 
queens would come as a lot of ripe 
cells were ready. 

I am very happy to be able to say 
that I have in my yard 250 of the best 
stocks of bees that I have ever 
owned, and I never had a stronger 
lot of bees, and that when spring 
comes I will supply plenty of salt 
and proceed as above. When I look 
the situation over I am reminded of 
what Alexander said, “A blessing in 
disguise.” 

Delmar, Iowa. 


Shall We Prohibit Spraying While 
Trees Are in Bloom? 


EVERAL letters have come to my 
desk of late which have to do 
with the poisoning of bees from 

the spraying of fruit trees while in 
bloom. In New Mexico it seems that 
a bill is pending in the legislature 
which provides a penalty for the ap- 
plication of spray poisons to the fruit 
trees before 90 per cent of the blos- 
soms have fallen. A few States have 
passed similar laws and several oth- 
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Jay Smith’s introducing cage as used in connection with a shipping cage. 


ers, after considering such measures, 
have refused to enact them. 

At one time I used my influence for 
the passage of such a bill, in Iowa, al- 
though I must confess that I was not 
enthusiastically in favor of it. Since 
that time I have investigated the mat- 
ter somewhat and now doubt whether 
such laws are desirable. Here in 
America we have come to look upon 
“laws” as the cure for every ill. Every 
day we hear somebody say that there 
should be a law passed prohibiting 
this or that. Perhaps we will learn 
in time that the mere passage of a 
law does not always remedy our trou- 
bles. 

In the case of spraying, so many 
beekeepers report the loss of bees 
from the spraying of fruit trees while 
in bloom, that there must be some 
cause for complaint. However, it 
seems to me, after looking into the 
thing, that a law is not the proper 
remedy. In the first place, the pas- 
sage of such a law is resented by the 
fruit growers as being aimed espe- 
cially at them. Instead of developing 
harmonious action, it has the oppo- 
site effect. The interests of the fruit 
grower and of the beekeeper are mu- 
tual. It is recognized that bees are 
necessary to insure proper pollina- 
tion of fruit blossoms. It is also 
taught by most entomologists and 
horticulturists that the best time to 
spray is after the petals have fallen. 
Not only may the bees be poisoned, 
but the fertilization of the blossoms 
may be retarded or to some extent 
prevented by spraying before that 
time. 

This being the case, what we need 
is not a law punishing the man who 
reduces his own crop and kills his 
neighbor’s bees, by improper spray- 
ing, but an educational campaign to 
give proper instruction in the appli- 
cation of tke poison. 

The fruit growers are as anxious to 
teach the mass of small orchardists 
to use spraying materials, as the bee- 
keepers are to induce every beeman 
to treat foulbrood. The enactment 
of a law prohibiting spraying at any 
time may easily discourage its being 


done at all. In this case the fruit 
business has been injured. 

There are few fruit growers pro- 
gressive enough to spray their fruit 
trees, who will be purposely disposed 
to injure the bees on which they de- 
pend as an agency in the fertilization 
of their fruit. Instead of trying to 
force through a law against spraying 
while the trees are in bloom, the bee- 
men and fruit growers should meet 
and agree upon a campaign of educa- 
tion in districts where spraying is im- 
properly done. Such a campaign will 
result in great benefit to both the 
fruit grower and the beekeeper and 
should leave both with the best of 
feelings toward the other. 

When, as sometimes happens, the 
legislative committees ask for defi- 
nite proof of the injury to bees from 
this cause, the beekeepers find it dif- 
ficult to prove their case. Our senior 
editor once served as a member of 
an Illinois delegation to appear in 
behalf of such a measure. The chair- 
man of the legislative committee was 
an extensive crchardist who seemed 
disposed to be very fair in the mat- 
ter. He asked for proof of injury to 
the beekeeper, and when an attempt 
was made to furnish specific cases 
which could be laid to this cause, the 
beekeepers were unable to find them. 
We are a little in the dark as to just 
how much the bees are injured from 
this cause, and here is a place where 
our experiment stations can render 
some real service to both fruit grow- 
ers and beekeepers by making exten- 
sive and careful tests as to the extent 
of injury, time when bees are poi- 
soned, and also in searching for a 
remedy. Judge Taylor, of Yakima, 
Wash., suggests that since the arsen- 
ate of lead is said to be sweet, the 
bees may be attracted to it at times 
when the trees are not in bloom. He 
also suggests the possibility of ad- 
ding to the spray some repellent 
which is obnoxious to the bees and 
thus prevent them from taking it at 
any time. 

From Washington comes the report 
that the greatest loss is not at the 
time when the trees are in full bloom, 
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but during the subsequent spraying 
for the second and third broods of 
codling moth. The injury seems to 
be worse :n dry sections, where water 
is not easily available, which indi- 
cates that the bees, in search of 
water for brood-rearing, at times, 
suck up the newly applied poison. 
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Until we have more definite infor- 
mation on which to Lase our demands 
for legal protection let us appeal for 
help to the extension departments 
of our agricultural colleges in spread- 
ing information, and from the experi- 
ment stations in ascertaining the true 
conditions —F. C. P. 
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Illinois River Valley Beekeepers 
to Meet 
The annual meeting of the Illinois 
River Valley Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held in Pekin, Illinois, Feb- 


ruary 7. 


Necrology 

We regret to announce the death 
of Mr. O. A. Comire, Secretary of 
the French Association of Beekeep- 
ers of the Province of Quebec, Mr. 
Comire was a young man, very ac- 
tive, and working strenuously for 
the advancement of the Association. 
He leaves a young wife and 4 small 
children. He died of heart trouble. 


The National 


The forty-ninth annual convention 
of the National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel La 
Salle, in Chicago, February 18, 19 and 
20, 1919. The Chicago-Northwestern 
Beekeepers’ Association will hold a 
business session at the same place 
during the day February 18, and then 
join with the National meeting. 

Following is the program as ar- 
ranged to date, but may have more 
numbers added: 

Tuesday, Feb. 18—7:30 p. m. 
President’s address, minutes of last 
meeting and report of the secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Appointment of 
committees. 
“Past, Present and Future of Bee- 
keeping” -E. R. Root 
Wednesday, Feb. 19—9 a. m. 
“Beekeeping and the New Era” 
Prof. Francis Jager 
“A New Organization of Beekeep- 
8 ees aueeen Colin P. Campbell 
Questions 
1:30 p. m. 
E. D. Townsend—Topic not decided. 
“Factors Influencing the Secretion 
of Nectar” —..... Dr. E. F. Phillips 
Questions 
7:30 p. m. 
“Beekeeping as seen by a Bee In- 

a Prof. F. Eric Millen 

“Organization” —....- Chas. B. Justice 
Questions 
Thursday, Feb. 20, 9 a. m. 
“Beekeeping in Dixie” 
Kenneth Hawkins 
“Organizing Local Societies 
Prof. H. F. Wilson 
Questions 
1:30 p. m. 
“International Beekeeping” 
C. P. Dadant 
Prof. E. G. Baldwin—Subject to be 
selected. 





Election of officers and reports of 
committees. 


Extension Work in Texas 

The Extension Department of the 
Texas Agricultural College is lend- 
ing assistance to the beekeepers of 
that State and co-operating with the 
various organizations. Mr. H. B. 
Parks, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, is in the field as special 
beekeeping worker. Mr. Parks fre- 
quently assists in the development of 
county organizations, which in turn 
co-operate with the office of the State 
Entomologist in the inspection work. 
There is much call for work of this 
kind and Mr. Parks finds his time 
well occupied. 


Program of Short Course for Bee- 
keeping in the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
February 24-March 1, 1919. 

Monday 

10 to 12 a. m—Meet for organiza- 
tion in Room 392, Roberts’ Hall. 

1 p. m.—Introductory talk by J. G. 
aoe. The Outlook, by Geo. H. 

ea. 

1:30 p. m—Fundamentals of Bee 
Behavior Outside the Active Season, 
by Dr. E. F. Phillips. 

3 p. m—Fundamentals of Beekeep- 
ing Practice Outside the Active Sea- 
son, by Geo. S. Demuth. 

Tuesday 

9 a. m—Fundamentals of Bee Be- 
havior Outside the Active Season 
(for outside wintering), by Dr. E. F. 
Phillips. 

10:30 a. m—Fundamentals of Bee- 
keeping Outside the Active Season 
(for outdoor wintering), by G. S. De- 
muth. 

1 p. m—Outdoor Wintering, by A. 
Gerdon Dye. Queen Rearing, by Geo. 
H. Rea. Breeding Bees, by Geo. B 
Howe. 

Wednesday 

9 a. m—Fundamentals of Bee Be- 
havior Outside the Active Season (for 
—. wintering), by Dr. E. F. Phil- 
ips. 

10:30 a. m—Fundamentals of Bee- 
keeping Practice Outside the Active 
Season (for cellar wintering), by Geo. 
S. Demuth. 

1 p. m—lIntroductory Remarks, by 
G. W. Herrick. 

1:15—p. m.—Wintering as Practiced 
in New York, by Geo. H. Rea. 

2:30 p. m—O. L. Hershiser. 

3:30 p. m.—Wintering, by S. D. 
House. 

7 :30 p. m—Evolution of Beekeeping 








February 


Practice in the United States (illus- 
trated), by Geo. S. Demuth. 
Thursday 

9 a. m—Fundamentals of Bee Be- 
havior During the Active Season, by 
Dr. E. F. Phillips. 

10:30 a. m—Fundamentals of Bee- 
keeping Practice During the Active 
Season, by G. S. Demuth. 

1 p. m—Comb vs. Extracted Honey 
in New York State, by Geo. H. Rea. 

2 p. m—The Dadant System, by C. 
P. Dadant. 

3 p. m—The Past of Beekeeping, by 
E. R. Root. 

Friday 

9 a. m—Fundamentals of Bee Be- 
havior During the Active Season, by 
Dr. E. F. Phillips. 

10:30 a. m—Fundamentals of Bee- 
keeping Practice During the Active 
Season, by G. S. Demuth. 

1 p. m—Factors Influencing Nectar 
Secretion, by Dr. E. F. Phillips. 

2:30 p. m—Locality, by G. S. De- 
muth. 

4 p. m—ObDtaining the Maximum 
crop in New York, by Geo. H. Rea. 

7:30 p. m—Beekeeping in the Unit- 
ed States (illustrated), by Dr. E. F. 
Phillips. 

Saturday 

8 a. m. to 12 m—Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Bee Diseases, by Dr. 
E. F. Phillips. 

10:30 a. m—Bee Diseases in New 
York State, by Geo. H. Rea. 

11 a. m—The Future of Beekeeping, 
by E. R. Root. 


Chicago Northwestern Association 

The Chicago Northwestern Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual meeting 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1919. The following speak- 
ers expect to be present: 

Dr. E. F. Phillips—“The Control of 
European Foulbrood.” 

C. P. Dadant—“Honey Manufac- 
ture.” 

Edward Hassinger, Jr—Building 
an Effective Windbreak with Corn- 
stalks and Woven Wire Fence.” 

Miss Iona Fowls, Assistant Editor 
of Gleanings, in Bee Culture, expects 
to be present, but has not announced 
her subject yet. We expect some 
other speakers, but have not heard 
from them definitely. We will have 
just two sessions during the day, as 
the National will start their meeting 
the evening of the 18th. By holding 
a joint meeting any beekeeper can 
well afford to attend both. 

JOHN C. BULL, Sec.-Treas. 


Ontario County Beekeepers to Meet 

The Secretary, Mr. F. Greiner, 
writes to announce that the next 
meeting of Ontario County, New 
York Beekeepers’ Society will be held 
at the court house in Canandaigua, 
on February 11, 1919. 


Bees at Kansas Agricultural College 

Dr. Merrill has arranged for a se- 
ries of beekeeping lectures at the 
Kansas College during Farm and 
Home Week, to be held at Manhat- 
tan, February 3 to 8. Doctors Merrill 
and Tanquary, of the college, will 
speak and several of the Kansas bee- 
keepers will assist them with the pro- 
gram. We note that C. D. Mize, J. A. 
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Nininger, Roy Bunger, Harry A. 
Huff, L. V. Rhine and C. A. Baxter 
are among the number. 





Obituary 
We are sorry to announce the death 
on the 29th of December, at Oakland, 
Calif., of W. A. Pryal, the well-known 
beekeeper and writer. Mr. Pryal 
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was a constant contributor to the 
American Bee Journal, the last arti- 
cle from his pen having been pub- 
lished in the December number, page 
405. 

Mr. Pryal, we are told, was sick 
about six weeks, but his demise was 
altogether unexpected,.s he was only 
62 years old and still in his prime. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct te 
rR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL™. 
| He does NOT answer bee-keepving questions by mail. 


Miscellaneous Questions 

1. How many trips will it take for a bee to 
fill a cell with honey, on an average? 

2. Is it best to requeen in spring, or fall? 

8. When I try to unite weak colonies they 
kill out one or the other. How shall I pre- 
vent it? 

5. Is it best to have a cloth between cover 
and top of frames here in the warm climate 
of southwest Texas? 

6. Will it pay to use queen excluders on all 
hives, and which is best, zinc, wire or wood? 

7. I have 21 colonies and have bought four 
Italian queens. Now, can I Italianize my 
small apiary next spring from queen cells 
from these 4 hives, or even one of the best 
ones? TEXA 


ANsweErs.—1. I don’t know. It has been es- 
timated that in order to carry in a pound of 
nectar, 20,000 trips would have to be made. 

2. Perhaps in fall, as a rule, or rather about 
the close of the honey-flow. Yet, if one were 
requeening for the sake of getting in new 
stock, it would hardly be advisable to wait till 
the fall of next year, but rather to act in the 
spring. 

8. One way is to take empty hives and put 
into it the frames with adhering bees from 
each hive alternately. Perhaps a better way 
is to put over the top-bars of one of the hives 
a sheet of newspaper and set over this the 
other hive, allowing the bees to gnaw a hole 
through the paper and unite at their leisure. 

4. Strictly speaking, a division board is one 
which closes one part of the hive from an- 
other, not allowing bees to pass. It is of use 
to separate the hive into two parts when you 
want to have two or more nuclei in one hive, 
or when you want to confine a colony to a 
smaller space. If the board is small enough 
to allow the bees to pass on all sides, it is 
called a dummy. It may be used at any time 
to fill up vacant space, but is perhaps chiefly 
useful at one side of the hive to make it easier 
to take out the first comb. 

5. It depends upon the space above top.-bars 
If it is more than about a quarter of an inch, 
then it is better to have cloth, so as to prevent 
combs being built in the space. I should pre- 


fer to have only beespace above the frames, so 
as to do without the cloth. 

6. For section honey I never used exclud- 
ers, but most beekeepers use them for ex- 
tracting. - Wire excluders are probably best. 

7. Yes, indeed; if you had 100 colonies you 
could requeen all from one queen. 


Wintering Bees in a Small Building 

I have five colonies which I am thinking of 
wintering in a small building. Do you think 
the colonies could be safely stacked on one 
another? 

If the door was left open on warm days, 
would the bees be apt to mark their new lo- 
cation and make their flights in safety, or 
would it be the best plan to have them shut 
up until early spring? f 

What would be the best time in spring to 
remove them? ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—The stacking on one another is 
all right, but wintering in a building above 


ground is not much in favor if there is no 
direct opening to allow the bees to fly when- 
ever the weather favors. Still, with only five 
colonies, it may be that they can be near the 
door, facing outward, so that when the door 
is opened they will be about the same as out 
of the building. But if they are where they 
will be partly in the dark, even when the door 
is opened, then it may be better to leave them 
until a warm day in March or April. But if 


it keeps down to about freezing in such a 
room, then they might better be outdoors. 


Confining Foulbrood Bees 

1. I have a few colonies of bees with Ameri- 
can foulbrood to be treated when the proper 
time arrives. I propose to shake bees on 
frames with full sheets of foundation and con- 
fine them two or three days, thus compelling 
them to consume every bit of foulbrood honey 
which may be in their honey sacs. 

Do you think my plan is a good one? If 
not, what objections would you have? 

NTARIO. 

Answer.—If I understand correctly, your 
departure from the usual plan of shaking or 
brushing is that instead of leaving the bees 
to fly you will confine them in the hive, your 
idea being that they will use up all the bad 
honey in their sacs before they fly. I don’t 
know for sure, but I don’t believe you’ll like 
the plan. As long as they will use up the 
honey in their sacs anyhow, what will you gain 
by an irritating imprisonment? Not being 
in a very happy frame of mind, it would not 


be surprising if they should swarm out when 
freed. 


Wintering—Colony Without Queen 
for Winter 

1. On page 350, October American Bee Jour- 
nal, column 2, answer 2, you say later on you 
will crowd them to one story. Why not (if 
they were to be united on their summer 
stands) leave them in two stories? 

2. I believe you use honey in hot drinks, 
do you think the heat kills those little germs 
that you tell us live in honey; I believe you 
call them vitamins? 

8. We are told to put something over the 
top-bars of the frames in covering our bees for 
winter, so that the bees climb over from one 
comb to another. How do they get over in a 
tree or other places where no man interferes? 

4. I found a dead queen on the alighting- 
board November 10. ould you try to give 
that colony a new one as late in the season as 
this, or will the bees live until spring and ac- 
cept of a new one then, and will those old 
bees care for brood at this time? 

NEBRASKA. 

ANSweERS.—1. But they are not to be left 
on their summer stands, for they are to be— 
rather have been—carried into the cellar. If 
they were to be left on their summer stands 
it might do to have them left in two stories; 
but the point I was making is that one story 
is enough to hold them. 

2. I don’t know, but it is possible the 
vitamins are destroyed by heat. Still there is 
left the advantage that no inversion of sugar 
in the honey is needed, it being already in- 
verted, and also the advantage of the minerals 
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in honey that are entirely wanting in ordinary 
sugar. 

3. I’m not greatly interested in what bees do 
in trees, for my bees are not in trees. Indeed, 
I am not interested in putting anything over 
top-bars to allow the bees to pass over, for my 
bees have ample opportunity to pass from one 
comb to another, since the hives are taken into 
cellar just as they were on their summer 
stands, there being always a bee-space between 
top-bars and hive-covers. If bees in trees can- 
not easily pass from one comb to another, so 
much the worse for the bee: in trees. It isn’t 
always best to follow nature too closely; our 
chickens are better off in a good hen-house 
than roosting in trees in zero weather. I 
think, however, that when bees build combs in 
trees you will generally find that they leave 
plenty of chances for getting from one comb 
to another, not always at top, but a little far- 
ther down, which is perhaps better. 

4.1 think I would let them alone till 
spring. It is not certain they are queenless, 


but entirely possible that the dead queen has 
been superseded wy one of her daughters. 


Nuclei for Queen Rearing 

I wish to rear my own queens. I propose 
to rear them in 2-frame nuclei, that is to say, 
from each colony I will take two frames of 
bees and brood, giving to same a ripe cell 
from approved stock. 

hat I want to know is, can I keep such 
small colonies on two frames from, say second 
week of July to about first week of September, 
without them swarming out? 

Describe the simplest way to return the two 
combs of bees an brood to the hive from 
whence they were taken. 

You see, my objct is to requeen, but I 
want to do it after the harvest is over, so I 
will have more time and also not interfere 
with the honey crop. 

hat worries me is the bees of the small 
nucl.i returning to their old locations, and the 
possibility of starting an offensive, when re- 
turning the two combs of bees, brood and 
queens to old parent stock. ONTARIO. 


Answer.—If from a normal colony you 
take two frames of brood with adhering bees, 
and put them in a hive on a new stand, you 
will find in a few days some of the brood neg- 
lected because there are too few bees to cover 
it, if, indeed, the whole of the bees have not 
stampeded. If you imprison the bees for about 
three days, there may be no trouble. Queen- 
less bees will stay where they are put better 
than queenright ones. The larger the number 
of bees in a nucleus the better they will stay 
in a new place. If you are going to make a 
number of nuclei at one time, a good way is 
to put on one stand all the frames you are 
going to use, together with their adhering 
bees, if necessary piling them two stories or 
more high. With each pair of combs better 
brush into the hive the bees from another 
comb. No need to imprison the bees. In 3 
or 4 days distribute the combs to their re- 
spective places, and if you have been liberal 
in the amount of bees there will be no seri- 
ous trouble from returning bees. 

If you try to keep each nucleus restricted 
to two frames, there is likely to be swarming 
galore. But if you give them room enough 
there will be no trouble. 

The simplest way to return the nuclei 
later in the season to the hives from which 
they were taken is to return them. There 
sh-uld be 1.0 danger of fighting. But will you 
want thus to return them? At the time you 
took two frames from each colony, of course 
you replaced them with other frames, and it 
will not be advisable to disturb them later. 
Better unite the nuclei to make one or more 
strong colonies. 


(The queens may be introduced in the usual 
way.—Eaitor.) 


Good Locations—Package Bees 
1. Where do you think would be the best 
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dlace to locate to start a bee and_ poultry 
farm? 

2. Do you know anything about the eastern 
country—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New Jersey, New York—such as advertised 
so cheaply by the Strout Land Company? 

. How does one manage bees that are 
oought in pound packages? Do you have to 
have full-drawn combs for them to start work- 
ing on, or would they start on full-sheets of 
brood foundation? Io 

Answers.—1. I don’t know, Some places 
are very much better than others for bees be- 
cause of unusual pasturage, but when you find 
an unusual locality for bees you will find an 
unusual number of bees already located there. 
In the majority of cases it is probably true 
that a man will do as well at beekeeping right 
where he is as to hunt up some new locality. 

(There is excellent bee country within a 
hundred miles of Fairbank, Ia., possibly within 
sight of it—F. C. P.) 

2. I am not informed. (There are in most 
cases serious drawbacks which account for 
the low price of the land.—F. C. P.) 

8. In the great majority of cases a queen is 
bought with a package of bees, and the bees 
may be treated just as a swarm of bees would 
be treated. They may be put in a hive with 
neither comb nor foundation, although in that 
case there is danger of their swarming out; 
they may ‘have drawn combs given, which is 
probably the best thing, or they may be put 
upon full sheets of foundation, and this last is 
probably the usual treatment. When con- 
venient it is quite common to give them a 
frame of brood. 





Queen Rearing 


1. What instruction can you give me about 

raising queens? 

2. | may I be certain of mating an Ital- 
ian queen with an ae drone? ‘ we 
8. Have you the Italian queens for sale: 
me ALABAMA. 


ANnswErs.—1. It would take a whole book 
to give you very full instruction about rearing 
queens, and there is hardly room for that 
here. But Frank C. Pellett has written such 
a book, which is fully up-to-date, “Practical 
Queen-Rearing.” 

2. That is a difficult thing. Here’s one way 
you might try: Take into the cellar the hive 
containing the virgin and the drones, and 
take it out after too late in the day for vir- 
gins and drones to fly, say 4 o’clock. . Give 
them feed to help excite to flight. You may 
succeed and you may not. 

3. Either the publishers of this journal or 
its advertisers can furnish you with Italian 
queens. 


Foundation Fastener—Glass in 
Supers 

1. Would you r.commend the Daisy Foun- 
dation Fastener in beekeeping? Could it be 
used in fastening foundation to brood-frames, 
or is it merely wired in the frames. _ 

2. Is it a good idea to have glass in one 
end of comb-honey’ supers to see when they 
are filled and savé the trouble of opening at 
the top of the hive? I have not seen any 
supers advertised having any glass in them, 
and as I am only a a in ———- 
would appreciate: your advice on these sub- 
jects very much. ILLINOIS. 

Answers.—l. It is a good tool for a be- 
ginner to use in fastening foundation in sec- 
tions, but not at all adapted for brood- 


frames. 

2. Fifty years or more ago glass was used, 
but nowadays it is as easy with present 
arrangements to see without the glass, and you 
can get a more satisfactory understanding of 
conditions without the glass than with it. 


Shaking—Uniting Caged Queen 

1. Will you give me the best way to shake 
bees, to prevent swarming, and build up the 
colonies good and strong. 
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2. How can we unite the weak colonies 
when we have two queens and two hives of 
full stores and brood-combs? They will need 
the honey from both hives. How can we put 
it all in one hive? 

3. How long can a new queen be kept, after 
receiving, before placing in the hive? 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ANswerS.—1. I’m not sure what you mean 
by “the best way to shake bees,” but think you 
may mean to shake a swarm, which some peo- 
ple are illiterate enough to call ‘‘shook-swarm- 
ing.” This shake-swarming is merely antici- 
pating natural swirming by operating a little 
before the bees would swarm naturally. Take 
away from the colony all but one of _ its 
brood-combs with adhering bees (being sure 
not to take the queen), and put these in a 
new hive on a new stand, filling vacancies in 
each hive with ful frames of foundation. Give 
the queenless bees a virgin or ripe queen-cell, 
or, better still, a young laying queen. In a 
fair season you ought to have two strong colo- 
nies for winter. 

2. One of the vest ways is to use the news- 
paper plan. Simply put over the brood-combs 
of one hive a sheet of newspaper, then set 
over this the other hive. The bees will gnaw 
a hole through the paper and_ gradually 
unite without any quarreling. Generally 
it is best to put the weaker over the stronger 
one. If there is any choice of queens, 
kill the poorer one; otherwise let the bees set- 
tle which shall be left. In 8 or 4 days, or 
any time later, at your convenience, put into 
the lower story any brood from above and the 
best frames of honey. If the honey from the 
other frame is needed, extract and feed back. 

3. If kept in a warm place she ought easily 
to stand being imprisoned two weeks after the 
time she was caged, and probably she would 
generally stand twice as long. The shorter 
the better. 


Cellar Wintering 

1. In wintering bees in a hot air furnace 
cellar the room in one corner is too cold the 
latter part of winter. The weather now is 32 
degrees outside and 52 inside cellar. There 
is a chimney 8xJ2 inches inside by 40 feet 
high standing 10 feet from partition, and fur- 
nace about 4 feet from partition on other 
side. Would it benefit the bees to pipe the 
warm air trom above the furnace into the 
bee cellar and connect another pipe from chim- 
ney into pee cellar? How would the pipes 
best be arranged—draw the cold air out of 
the bottom or top of cellar? There is quite 
a draft to the chimney. What size pipes 
would be necessary? ould such an arrange- 
ment cause continuous circulation of fresh 
warm air? 

2. What do you think of the idea of fur- 
nishing water in some way to the bees for 
winter use? Has it ever been tried? 

WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. W'thout fuller particulars it is 
not easy to advise. If there is a door be- 
tween the furnace room and the bee room, the 
easy thing would be to let the door be suffi- 
ciently open. Of course, both rooms would 
have to be dark. If there is no door, then 
you might make a 6-inch hole through the par- 
tition at the bottom, near the furnace, and 
another at the top. If the furnace room is 
dark, no pipe would be needed. If the fur- 
nace room is light, a 6-inch pipe could pass 
through the partition, having an elbow or two 
to shut off the light. It will increase the cir- 
culation to follow your suggestion and let a 
pipe run from the lower hole to the chimney. 

2. In a dry cellar it might do good. I have 
tried it; but not with much success. 

(I do not believe in it. Bees do not need 
water except to rear brood.—C. P. D.) 


Carniolans—Jumbo Hives 


1. I would like to hear from Dr. Miller if 
he knows any good queen breeder that I could 
depend on as to pure stock and free from dis- 
ease. 


_ swarm of bees till spring. 


February 


2. Can I put two queens into one hive only 
could it be ‘arranged, by dummy board or 
queen excluder; or won’t it work at all? 

3. Don’t you think that Italian queens could 
be raised in Carniolan hives by Carniolan bees. 
as they are better for cell builders? Last sum- 
mer my Italian bees could hardly raise any 
queens, but Carniolans had very nice cells. 

4. Would you advise to change from stand- 
ard 10-frame Langstroth to Jumbo? I think 
they will give more trouble in manipulation. 
as I have 100 colonies in standard hives and 
run for extracted honey. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is not the thing to mention 
any particular breeder in this department, but 
I think you will find that those who occupy 
the advertising department are reliable, and I 
refer you to that department. 

2. If your idea is to give an extra queen so 
the two queens will lay more eggs to have 
more brood reared, you’ll find it wil not work. 
For no matter how many nurses you might 
have, no more brood can be reared than the 
bees can cover, and one queen can lay all the 
eggs a strong colony can care for. But some 
have reported success by nutting a weak col- 
ony over a strong one in spring with an ex- 
cluder between the two, the weak one having 
the benefit of the heat from the strong one be- 
low. 

8. Yes; if you unqueen a Carniolan colony, 
and then in 8 days kill all queen cells and give 
a frame of young brood from an Italian col- 
ony, you will find the Carniolan bees will 
raise cells on tke brood given just as if it was 
their own brood. 

4. Before making any wholesale change it 
might be well for you to try a few to see how 
it pans out. 


Sections—Brood—Requeening 

1. I have several supers of sections with 
partly drawn combs which are cracking. I 
haven’t any warm place to keep them. Would 
they be all right to use next year? 

2. When a colony is given an extra body for 
brood Tearing, what is done with the brood 
when it is taken off? 

3. When is the best time to requeen, before 
or after the honey flow? MICHIGAN 

ANsweERS.—1 They will do if no honey is in 
them. If they contain honey they are not 
likely to make first-class sections. 

2. They may be used to help weak colonies, 
or to make new colonies. 

3. Unless queens are failing it is better to 
wait till the flow is nearly over. To requeen 
before will check egg laying at a critical time. 


Paste for Tin—Propolis 
I would like to know what kind of paste to 
use to paste labels on tin pails, and is pro- 
polis of any value? If so, what is it used for? 
I have tried every kind of paste I could get, 
but I fail to make anything stick over night. 
MICHIGAN 


ANSWER.—I im going to ask the wise ones 
at Hamilton to give the latest on this point. 
I use 5-pound pails and have no difficulty by 
using labels that reach clear around the pail 
and lap an inch or so, using common flour 
paste. 

(The addition of a little honey or sugar 
when boiling the paste will make it stick more 
readily. : 

Propolis has been used to some extent in 
the manufacture of leather polishes. It is 
claimed to be superior to resin for this pur- 
pose.—Ed.) 


Winter Feed 

1. In which ‘s the most food value for bees, 
a pound of sugar or a pound of honey? 

2. Would two large frames of honey keep a 
MINNESOTA. 

ANSWERS.—1. In actual practice they are 
counted equal. 

2. They might till early spring, in a good 
cellar. As a general proposition, I should say 
no. 

(It is best to provide more feed than needed 
than risk a short supply —Ed.) 
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A Prolific Colony of Blacks 
About the 25th of May I bought a 
colony of bees that were pure blacks. 
They were in an old hive about ready 
to tumble 


down, on home-made 
frames an inch shorter than the 
standard, and so solid that they 


could not be moved without tearing 
the hive to pieces. The bees were 
very strong and about ready to 
swarm. I took off one side of the 
hive and loosened the frames, which 
were well filled with sealed brood 
and honey. The old queen was killed 
and the brood divided in two parts 
and placed in two hives, each divis- 
ion being given an Italian queen. 
This ‘was just at the beginning of 
dandelion. After the new queens had 
been laying about two weeks the 
brood was raised above an excluder 
in each case and the queens placed 
below with full sets of drawn combs. 
I extracted during the summer 295 
pounds of alsike honey, and in the 
fall 80 pounds of aster honey from 
the two. 

The queens kept the lower hive 
bodies full of brood all summer and 
the middle of August I took off the 
second stories of brood and made 
two swarms from each by giving 
queens. I now have six strong colo- 
nies with at least 40 pounds of honey 
in each hive, besides nearly four hun- 
dred pounds of surplus, all from one 
black colony bought at the beginning 
of the season. 

My apiary averaged about 100 
pounds per colony. 

A. H. FAIRCHILD, 
Bruno, Mich. 


Nebraska Locations 

An Illinois reader writes to en- 
quire about locations in Nebraska. 
Where sweet clover is well estab- 
lished, Nebraska offers some attrac- 
tive openings. In the eastern part of 
the State there are many places 
where white and alsike clover are 
grown extensively by the farmers. 
In some counties sweet clover is also 
grown as a field crop. In such a 
neighborhood, where all clovers are 
present, the beekeeper has a favora- 
ble situation. Add to these the 
heartsease and other fall flowers to 
be found along the streams and fail- 
ure is seldom reported. Sweet clo- 
ver seems to reach its highest devel- 
opment in nectar secretion in Ne- 
braska and surrounding States. It is 
important that a location be selected 
where the acreage of sweet clover 
and other plants is large enough to 
insure success. 


Winter and Bees 

There seems to be quite a differ- 
ence of opinions regarding wintering 
bees. I well remember reading what 
our late lamented friend, Doolittle, 
did by suspending a colony all win- 
ter, without bottom or top, and how 
well it came through the winter in 
his latitude. That reminds me of 
what I saw last winter in West 
Texas. A party of- us were deer 
hunting in December and_ while 
traversing one of those mountain 
ranges I discovered a small colony of 
bees in a box, which had been placed 
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on the stump of the tree they had 
been taken from. The box had near- 
ly fallen to pieces with age and the 
weight of a heavy limestone rock for 
a cover. My curiosity prompted me 
to look in, as it was in an exposed 
place and the mercury close to the 
bottom. I lifted off the rock and in- 
stantly several infuriated bees came 
out and ran my companion away; 
but the sight that greeted my eyes 
made my mouth water, and I imme- 
diately got out my knife and sliced 
off a large piece of white comb 
honey. The cluster was in view and 
appeared full of life as they gradu- 
ally loosened up around the bounti- 
ful supply they had on hand. At 
that time, in Austin, the weather was 
barely freezing and my honey had 
all granulated and away up on that 
cold mountain top was that colony of 
bees in first-class condition and the 
honey not candied. I was about 
converted to the idea of a good hive 
and it full of honey. 
WALTER W. DURHAM, 
Austin, Texas. 


Tobacco Honey 

We are in a location where hun- 
dreds of acres of tobacco are raised 
every year. I have taken bees and 
placed them near the fields and they 
will store some honey from the plant 
some years. It is very dark, much 
like buckwheat in color, strong and 
very heavy body. Buckwheat is not 
my favorite honey, but I can eat it. 
Tobacco honey I cannot. It is very 
slow to granulate, and I have never 
seen it harden as other honeys will, 
even when well ripened and two 


years old. 
W. K. ROCKWELL, 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


The Wisconsin Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Association was held 
on December 5 and 6, at Madison, 
Wis., with five affiliated county 
branches participating. 

Papers were read by Walter Dieh- 
neld, J. D. Millar, H. L. McMurry, 
A. C. F. Bartz, C. W. Aeppler, N. E. 
France, J. A. Warren, H. F. Wilson, 
Jim Cherf and C. P. Norgard. 

Action was taken towards request- 
ing some changes in the Wisconsin 
foulbrood law. 

Officers elected for 1919 were as 
follows: 

President—Gus Dittmer. 

Vice President—Rev. J. E. Cook. 

Secretary—H. F. Wilson. 

Treasurer—A. C. Allen. 


Poison Ivy Again 

In the December number of the 
American Bee Journal Dr. Bonney 
gives a prescription for poison ivy. 
In the case of my own family the 
following effected a cure of a bad 
case in 24 hours: 

Take a hot flat-iron, just as hot as 
can possibly be borne, and apply to 
every bit of the affected portion. It 
must be applied to the bare skin, and 
no portion of the skin affected must 
be missed, Iron as you would 
clothes, A, T, COPELAND, 

Olalla, Wash. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
two lines. If wanted in this department, you 
must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS 





WANTED—Bees in lots of 5 to 50 or more 
colonies. J. F. Coyle, Penfield, Ill. 





WANTED—50 to 100 hives of bees. Answer, 
Frank P. Blair, 1558 McCormick Bldg.., 
Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—8-frame nuclei with young un- 
tested Italian queen introduced, to be de- 
livered after May 1; safe arrival guaranteed; 
one-third with order, balance first of April; 
$5 each. Irish Bros., Doctortown, Ga. 





FOR SALE—Leather-colored Italian queens, 
tested, to June 1, $2; after $1.50; untested, 
$1; $10 per dozen. A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS and bees; 
honey-getters, prolific and gentle. Bees by 
the poun¢, Write for prices. 


. W. Rice, Box 64, Fort Smith, Ark. 





FOR SALE—380 hives of black bees in 8 and 
10-frame hives, new and painted; for bulk 
honey, $6.50 per hive. 
J. T. Collins, Ludowici, Ga. 





WANTED—100 2-pound packages leather-col- 
ored bees; untested queen in each package. 
Make me an offer. Walter Anderson 
R. 2, Box 86, Eau Claire, Wis. 





GOLDENS that are true to name. Untested 
queens, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9; 50, $85; 100, 
67.50. Garden City Apiaries, 
San Jose, Calif. 


BEES AND QUEENS from ~ New Jersey 
apiary - H. M.C 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 








FOR SALE—Pure 8-banded Italian queens, as 
good as Pca can buy with money, from 
June 1 to September 1. 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 





FOR SALE—From 1 to 100 strong colonies 
extra fine strain Italian bees, with winter 
stores; select tested queens in 1-story 8-frame 
single-wall hive, standard full depth self- 
spaced Hoffman frames; nearly all wired. If 
sold before January 1, $8 each; same colonies 
on frames without hives, »6 per colony. The 
bees are free from disease. . o b. here. 
Wilmer Clark, Earlville, Mad. Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE—%8-banded Italian bees for sale n 
1-lb. packages, 2-lb. packages with queens; bees 
that produced for N. A. Kimery, of Liberty, 
N. ; $2,000 worth of red clover seed, first 
crop. The M. C. Silsbee Co., Avoca, N. Y., 
says: ‘“‘Bees purchased of you last season pro- 
duced better than $50 worth of honey per 
colony, 1918 crop.” We refer you to above 
named parties regarding this statement. We 
breed strictly for honey-gathering qualities 
and beauty; last, but not least, for hardi- 
ness. We try to please our customers. Give 
your needs in first letter. 
H, B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 





QUEENS—Bees by the pound, 3-banded and 
Golden Italians. The best of either. They 
are hustlers, gentle, cap their honey white, are 
very resistent to European foulbrood. Now 
that peace has been declared, our boys will be 
home for service. We believe the express 
companies will be able to deliver ee So 
we are also quoting prices by express. ook- 
ing orders now, one-fourth down, balance at 
shipping time. By parcel post, prepaid, one 1- 
pound package, $2.90; 2-pound, $5; 3-pound, 
$7 By express, f. o. b. here, one 1-pound 
package, $2.40; 2-pound, $4.25; 8-pound, $6.25. 
Select untested queens, $1.50 each; tested, 
$2.50; select tested, $8 each; 10 per cent dis- 
count on orders amounting to 25 Ss or 
more. Add price of queen wanted. Send for 
free circular giving details. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas. 


E. B. Ault, Prop. 
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FOR SALE—Bees by the pound for early 
shipment; safe delivery guaranteed. 
Graham, Gause, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Italian queens and bees by the 
pound; early shipments; guaranteed safe ar- 
rival and no disease. 
Brazos Valley Apiaries, Gause, Texas. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY—Un- 

tested queens, each $1; 6, $5; 12, $9; 50, 
$35; 100, $67.50. H. G. Dunn, 
The Willows, San Jose, Calif. 


A NICE PACKAGE OF BEES—1-lb. package 
with untested Italian queen, $3.50; 2-lb. 
package with untested Italian queen, $4.50; 25 
1-lb. packages or more (one order) with 
ueens, $8 each; 25 2-lb packages or more 
tone order) with queens, $4.25 each. Refer- 
ence, the Security Bank and Trust Co. of 
Wharton, Texas. 
W. H. Moses, Lane City, Texas. 














HONEY AND BEESWAX 


QUICK CASH for extracted and comb; send 
sample, or describe and say price. 
Bruner, 3886 No. Kostner Ave., Chicago 








WE are in the market for honey and beeswax. 
Send best price on_ comb honey and sample 
of extracted honey. State quantities you have, 
also style, size and weight of package or sec- 
tion. Charles Israel Bros.’ Co., Inc., 
486-490 Canal St., New York. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 

for wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Clover, heartsease, No. 1 white 
comb, $6 per case; fancy, $6.50; extra fancy, 
$7; 24 Danz, sections to case; extracted, 
120-lb. cases, 25c per pound. 
. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Michigan’s best extracted honey 
in packages to suit. White clover, rasp- 
berry, milkweed, buckwheat. 
A Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—wWhite or light amber extracted 
honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample, 
tell how your anaes is packed and your lowest 

cash price; also buy beeswax. 
E, B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 


WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and bees- 
wax R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6A12t 178 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill 


FOR SALE—Fifty 60-lb. cans or extracted 
honey (clover and_heartsease blend). Price 
on application. <A. L. Kildow, Putnam, III. 


FOR SALE—Choice buckwheat honey, in 
cans or pails. 
W. H. Hyde, New Canton, Il. 


WANTED—Extracted honey, all kinds and 
grades, for export purposes. Any quantity. 

Please send samples and quotations. 

M. Betancourt. 59 Pearl St.. New York City. 


WANTED 


WANTED—200 colonies of bees to run on 
shares; good location and reference if re- 
quired. A. A. Spears, Neiber, Wyo. 



































WANTED—A lady partner that knows how to 
handle bees. She must have some means. } 
have a 5-acre grove, ‘a house and everything a 
woman would wish. Marriage in view. 
Fred Van Hagen, Anaheim, Calif. 
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WANTED—25 to 300 colonies of bees or bees 
to work on shares. 
E. A. Harris, Albany, Ala. 





February 


FOR SALE—Fincst quality clover and buck- 
wheat extracted honey, in 60-pound cans. 
O. W. Bedell, Earlville, N. Y. 





CABBAGE CUTTER, SIX KNIVES, slices 
all vegetables rapidly. Prepaid, $1; three 
for $2. Lusher Brothers, Elkhart, Ind. 


WANTED—December, 1917, and January, 
1918 numbers of the American Bee Journal. 
Will pay 10 cents per copy. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 


WANTED—Foundation Machines. State size, 
kind, condition, when bought new, and price 
asked. Grand Haven Pattern Works, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


WANTED—To work bees on shares, or buy; 
Wisconsin preferred. Answer, Wisconsin, 
care of American Bee Journal. 


SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—200 4%4x4%4x1% beeway supers 
for ten-frame hives; nailed, not painted; 
brand new; complete with sections, separators, 
etc., a a very low price. Write 
L. W. Mundhenke, E. Dubuque, II. 


ALWAYS the best place to get your supplies 

is at the same old lace of H. S. Duby & 
Son, St. Anne, Ill. © one can beat:us on 
price. Free price list. 























FOR SALE—Two extractors, uncapping can, 
honey tanks, extracting outfit, hives in flat; 
all new. Would take small job press, bees, 

queens or honey, new crop. Liberty Press, 
Box 224, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—1 book Practical Queen Rearing, 
15 back numbe of Domestic Beekeeper; 

all are in No. 1 shape and will send C. O. D. 

Write Wm. Feier, Jr., Mason, Mich., R. 2. 





SITUATIONS 





WANTED—A position as apiarist by a bee- 
keeper who is planning to emigrate to the 
United States. He understands the Dadant 
method of large honey production, speaks a 
little English and has a small family, which he 
would bring with him. Address 
Valot-Barrey, Rue de Chevignerot, Beaune, 
Cote D’Or, France 





WANTED—Experienced man to work 82 colo- 
nies on shares; want an industrious man. 
This is a fine locality for bees, 11%4 miles back 
of Columbia river. Address, 
Mrs. L. Schmitt, Oak Point, Wash. 


WANTED—AIl-round, practical beeman, one 
who understands queen-rearing and increase. 
Can begin in February. Salary and per- 
centage. Virgil Sires’ Bee Farms, 
Congdon Orchards, Yakima, Wash. 








FOR SALE— Cheap, a new electric motor, 

just right for honey house or work shop; 60 
cycles, 1-phase, 110 volts, 12 Eh 1 horse- 
power constant duty. Inquire of H. M. Leach 
& Sons, Hiram, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—At a bargain: 200 8-frame hive- 
bodies; 150 bottoms, 150 covers, 110 queen 
excluders and 25 Ibs. Dadant’s extra thin 
foundation. Write I * prices. 
E. Matzke, Juda, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1000 Standard bee hives in flat 
8 and 10-frame sizes; supers with sections; 
full depth and shallow extracting frames. En- 
tire lot new and strictly first-class. I will sell 
in large or small quantities at low prices. 
. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Barnes No. 4 saw 
R. E Hammond, Bethune, S. &. 

















FOR SALE—40,000 pounds of No. 1 extraet- 
ed clover honey and 35,000 pounds of aster 
honey; both of extra os © gaa heavy body 
and fine =e, in 60-lb. 
3 Wallin, "Deesieciie, Ky. 


GIANT SPIDER PLANT—Great honey plant, 
seed 10c pkt. S. W. Terhune, 
Wortendyke, N. J 


OUR PRINTING SERVICE is unexcelled. If 

you want labels, stationery or circulars, 
write for samples and prices. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, II. 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
ean Write for catalog. 
. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 


FOR SALE—A nice little cotton farm, 60 
acres; a good location for a beeman. Price, 
$1,200; $650 cash, balance on 5 years’ time, 8 
per cent interest, Joe. J. Widmer, 
R.. 5, Box 107-a, Franklin, Texas. 

















WANTED—To buy, 300 or more colonies of 
bees, preferably in northern Michigan. 
Closson Scott, 408 Selmont St., 
Warren, Ohio. 





wANTED—A No 15 Cowan extractor which 
has been slightly used or shopworn, but in 
good shape; also steam uncapping knife. Give 
description and price in first letter. 
Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga. 





WANTED—A number of colonies of bees in 
standard hives, either black or Italian. 
M. Bowman, Arcadia, Nebr. 





WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or sium- 
gum to render into beeswax by cur high 
steam pressure wax presses. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, {. 





SONG—“The Plea of the Bee,” or “The 
Honeybee Doing Its Bit.” A song for the 
children as well as for the grown-ups. Sent 
to any addr.ss on receipt of 15 cents. 
The Cutting Publishing Co., 
910 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—‘‘Superior” Foundation €Weed 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 








FOR SALE—1 to 1,000 combs in Hoffman 
frames. Honey Bee Farm, Olathe, Kans. 





FOR SALE—At a bargain, Oliver typewriter, 
No. 5, in perfect condition; used very little. 
Machine is as goo as new; cost, new, $57. 
For quick sale, $38. 
Alfred Bentz, Granton, Wis. 








WANTED—Will give experience and fair 

wage to active young man not afraid of 
work, for help in large, well- -equipped set of 
apiaries for season starting in April. State 
present occupation, weight, height, age and 
beekeeping experience, if any. 

Morley Pettit, The Pettit Apiaries, 
Georgetown, Ont. 





WANTED—Men of energy and character, 

clean habits, as helpers in our ten apiaries; 
over 1,000 colonies; 1918 crop over 100,000 
pounds; best chance to learn; need one ex- 
perienced man and students. Write immedi- 
ately, giving age, height, weight, experience 
references and wages, all in first letter. 

E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


WANTED—Two brothers, both single, well 

experienced in apiary work, orchard and 
-vultry raising, desire to purchase apiary, part 
cash to be paid down, or are willing to run 
apiary on shares or for wages. Both elderly 
men and trustworthy 

H. R., care American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, I[il. 








WANTED—A housekeeper from 30 to 45 years 
of age; also interest in bees. 
Box 91, Charlotte, Iowa. 





WANTED—By an experienced beeman, a 
steady position in an apiary. 
C. B. Saunders, Merom, Ind. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR EXCHANGE—A Ford car, late model, 
for bees or good bee supplies. 
H. E. Graham, Gause, Texas. 








PERFORATED ..ooden Well Casing, made 

of redwood. The best and cheapest well 
screen made. Send for descriptive circular. 
G. »i. Hawley, La Mesa, Calif. 





WANTED—To trade a $35 protectograph for 
a honey extractor and bee supplies, or bees. 

oo is new. Address A. Ebi, San Antonio, 
a. 





FOR SALE—Lantern slides relating especially 

to beekeeping. We are preparing an ex- 
tended series of slides reiating to beekeeping 
subjects for those engaged in public work. If 
you need slides to illustrat your lecture, tell 
us what you want and we will be glad to 
quote you prices. Slides can be furnished from 
nearly all pictures which have appeared in the 
American Bee Journal, as well as of numerous 
other subjects. We will also be able to ur- 
nish advertising slides show’ng apiaries, etc., 
with the name of beekeeper, for use in mov- 
ing picture theatres Advertise your honey to 
your local people Everybody goes to the 
movies If you have a good picture we can 


| Prepare a slide showing your own apiary 


American Bee Journal Hamilton, Ill 
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, FOR SALE # * 


FOR SALE—Six copies of “Beekeeping” by 


E. F. Phillips, damaged in shipment. New 
copies, all reading matter present, but cannot 
be sold as perfect copies. Regular price, $2 
each. These six copies go at $1 each, postpaid. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


FOR SALE—92 acres of good tillable land, all Durability Problem Solved 


fenced, 14% miles from Columbia river, near 
fireweed belt; 60 miles west of Portland, Ore. 
Will include ‘apiary of 86 colonies and supplies 
for between 200 and 300 for comb and ex- 














tracted honey. Large workshop; fine location; Buy hives only once in a life time and get satisfactory service. 
20 acres clear bottom land, creek for fishing y : 

on the place; 25 acres of young fir timber. Prices are much less, which economy solves the problem of keeping 
Large, modern new house; room for two fami- | Z 

lies; good orchard; school house on_place. more bees with me and many other beekeepers. My Cypress catalogs 
Spring water piped everywhere. Cement ‘ : é . 
walks and foundation. Lawn, two barns 100 which are now ready to mail out, wiil tell you all about it. 


feet long; outbuildings, etc. Lots of farm im- 
plements, including some furniture, 3 cows 
and 1 horse. Mild climate, short winters, no 


wind or storms. A fine location, as there is a 

big out ranch of 1,000 acres of logged-off land. J J W I | D E R 
Logging company under obligation to carry bd bd 

freight. <A bargain at price, $8,000; $3,000 


1 , bal t t 6 t. 
“own Mire. I Schmitt, Oak Point,- Wash. WAYCROSS, GEORGIA 


FOR SALE—We offer the following odd stock 
and slightly shopworn supplies, which are & «i 
‘ good as new for all practical purposes, at re- 
, duced rates as listed. 
105 1-story 8-frame dovetailed hives, with 
reversible bottoms and excelsior covers, in 
crates of 5, at $10 per crate. 









































; 50 8-frame dovetailed bodies, with frames, 
% in crates of 5, at omg per crate. ‘ e 
80 8-frame excelsior covers, in crates of 5, nding for Beekee er. 
} at $2.50 per crate. p Ss 
; 20 8-frame dovetailed supers for 53 ex- 
a frames without frames, in crates of 5, he do all kinds of book binding, such as magazines 
| a per crate. “ ss 
75 8-frame dovetailed supers, with 5% ex- met yoy Bee Journal,” or any other publi 
tracting frames in crates of 5, at $3.50 per cation ar > Beil rid blank book, a sath aeentes 
crate. : : or unprin e eading en us your order tor an 
75 10-frame dovetailed supers, with 534 ex- books and let us bind your magazines. 
tracting frames in crates of 5, at $4 per crate. E ae 
100 10-frame dovetailed supers, style N, for We also do all kinds of printing, such as Letterheads, 
Ss plain sections, in crates of 4, at Envelopes, Statements or Billheads, Price Lists, Ad- 
100 10-frame dovetailed supers for 53 ex- vertising Booklets. No order too large or too small. 
tracting frames (no frames), in crates of 5, We print the “American Bee Journal. 
at $2.25 per crate. 
2,000 414x4144x1% sections, open one side, LUTZ @ STAHL, Keokuk, Iowa 
at $6.50 per thousand. 
5,000 41%4x1% 2 side sections, at $6.50 per fo} 
thousand. 
2,000 4%4x2 2 side sections at $6.50 per 
thousand. 
3,000 4%4x1 15-16 2 side at $6.50 per thou- 
and. 2 ce 
4.500 41%4x1¥% plain sections at $6 per thou- 
sand. ot 9? 
6,000 4x5x1% plain sections at $6 per thou- Read 'HE BEEKEEPER 
sand. 
ee SA, eR eS per The only Canadian bee publication. Keeps beekeepers closely in touch 
i 5,000 414x434x1% plain sections at $6 per — Te — in age ton It is the official ag of 34 
thousand. eekeepers ssociations for the ree provinces—Ontario, anito a 
Pn a 41%4x4¥%x1% plain sections at $6 per and New Brunswick. 
5,000 414x434x1% plain grooved sections at Beekeeping and horticulture are effectively combined to make a live, 
$6 per thousand, ractive and practical publication. 
150 shipping cases for 24 354x5x1™% plain attractive P . P - 
sections with 2-inch glass, in crates of 50, $10 Price, postpaid, $1 per year. 
per crate. United States, $1.25. Forei 1.50 
40 shipping cases for 24 35¢x5xl% plain »$ gn, $ 
sections in crates of 10, $2 per crate. Send for a free sample copy. 
50 8-frame tri-state bodies and frames in 
crates of 5, $4 per crate. . W ahs s 
Sects wads atk: canatd:’ th teen The Horticultural Publishing Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario 
of 5, $2.65 per crate. 











Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. e as 








ESTES )ES S/S] ES E35 E962] ES) 6309] E5 ESE] 63/3 ES ESTES] EEE 
FOR THE MAN WHO CARES 


Honey Labels, Stationery, Cards, Tags, 
Circulars~Everything for the Beekeeper Es ni ng 
=in the Superb Style and Quality of . 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILL. erent” : 
(55) [Sz] [5s] Es] (==) [es] (ee) es)[se] (es) [ee)(s2) )[se)(se)(ee)(es)(on)(e8)(ee)(es)(en)(ee)(se)les)(ee 








PAT. APPLIED FOR 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 


Made for the Huffman BroohFrames. A combined 
Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 
teady in one handling. Price $6.50. 

Complete ee for operating are furnished 
with each devi 


Steatienel by C. O. BRUNO 
2413 South West Street, Rockford, Llinois 














0 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Forty-Seven Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed Three-Band Italians Only 


























Nov. 1 to June r | June 1 to July 1 July 1 to Nov. 1 

1 6 12 ] 1 6 12 1 6 12 
Untesied .....<.......... $2.00 $8.50 $15.00 91. 50 “3 7.50 $13.50 | $1.25 $ 6.50 $11.50 
Select Untested .... 2.25 9.50 18.00 1.75 9.00 16.00 1.50 7.50 13.50 
NEE, cxsieciinerneparnccons 3.00 16.50 30.00 | 2.50 12.00 22,00 2.00 10.50 18.50 
Select Tested ........ 3.50 19.50 35.00 3.00 16.50 30.00 2.75 15.00 27.00 





Capacity of yard, 5,000 queens a year. 
Select queen, tested for breeding, $5. 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $10. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe 
arrival is not guaranteed. I sell no nuclei, or bees by the pound. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








“GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 


TOLEDO 


BEE SUPPLIES 


FOR NEXT SEASON’S USE 


Place your order now and get the large early order discount, besides 
avoiding the spring congestion and delays which always come. 


1919 Season will be the largest in history, owing to high prices re- 
ceived for honey, and all factories will be taxed to limit. Already our 
December orders are as heavy as last June. Can we count on your 
order? A list of goods wanted will bring back prices at once. 


Better send your name for our new catalogue when i. is out. 
Honey and Beeswax always wanted. Cash or in trade. 


S. J. GRIGGS & COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Dept. 24 
“@RIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 
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PAINT WITHOUT OIL 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Painting 
Seventy-Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Yi. has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the form 
of a dry powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof, sanitary and & rable for outside or in- 
side painting. It is the cement principle ap- 
plied to paint. It adheres to any surface; 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 23 


; North Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send 


you a free trial ackage, _ color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. rite today. 





Write for Price List and 
Boooklet descrip- 
tive of 


HIGH-GRADE | 
Italian Queens | 


JAY SMITH 
Route 3 


Vincennes, Ind. 








Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens and 
Pound Packages 

Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $425; doz., 
$8. Select tested, $1.25. Safe arrival of 
que’ s guaranteed. 

Package bees, without queens, $1.75 per Ib 
Packages, with queen, 1 Ib. and queen, $2.50; 
2-lb. and queen, $3.75; 3-lb. and queen, $4.75. 

My package is best and lightest in use. Saves 
bees and express. In case of loss in transit, 
I will replace loss or recover from express 
company upon proper presentation of loss by 
customer. I fully protect my customers from 


loss. 
J. F. ARCHDEKIN, 
Big Bend, La. 





Golden Queens 


After April 1, untested $1.25 each, 6 
for $7, or $13 per doz. or 50 for $48. 
Also untested 3-band at same price; 
tested, $3 each, and my very best $5 
each. Satisfaction. 
R. O. COX 
Route 4, Greenville, Alabama 





GIANT TO MATO-CUCUMBER-PEANUT-10c 


_ Here Are Seeds of Three Valuable and Interesting Varieties You Should Grow 
ji ln Your Gurden This Year. 
ant Climbing Tomato—lIs one of the largest grown. Vines grow ver 
strong aud wili carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, ines gro colons 
ormcmene ote weighing 58 to 3 Ibs. each. 
apanese mbing Cucumber—is a grand variety from Japan; can be 
trained to fences, trellises or poles and save 8: i i 
growing 10 to 15 inches 1ong, ’ Spe =— vo eee 
and are good for slicing or 
pickling. . 
Early Spanish Pea- 
nuts—Earliest variety and 
@ great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
oas yielder, and a few hilis 
in your garden will be very 
interesting to show your’ 
neighbors. 


fll f 
Special Offer: ore regu: 
lar sized Packet of To-— 
mato, Cucumber and &y 
Peanat for oniy 10c, or 
¥ Packets of each tor 25c. 
My uew_Seed Book of 
rdea Seeds is :nciuded free. Order TODAY. 
Rose 


F. B. 






































Don’t stop advertising. 
because honey is high. Make it more in de- 
mand, so the price will stay where it is. a4 
tle stickers on your letters, etc. 

help. Printed as below in’ bright red. 


sameeren emcees NN 


FATHONEYs 





( MATURE ‘S OWN SWEET -A/OS OIGES TION 


Price of 1,000 gummed, 85c. 
American Bee Journal MHamilton, Illinois 





Established 1885 


We are still furnishing beehives made of 
white pine; they will last. A, I. Root Co.’s 
make of bee supplies kept in stock. Send for 
catalog giving full particulars; free for the 
asking. Beeswax in exchange for supplies, or 
cash. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
Hich Hill, Montg. Go., Me. 
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Overstocked 


Big Discount 
25% Off Some Items 











WILL SELL AT FOLLOWING PRICES WHILE STOCK LASTS 


Massey Hives, one story 2 cc 
Scalloped Separators 2. cece cme cesses 

Hive Hooks 
SELLA A 
Ventilated Bottoms, eight-frame... ........ 
Division Board, standard 
Aluminum Wiring Tool 
Rubber-Coated Gloves 


THE KRETCHMER MFG. 


DEPARTMENT A 
301 Eleventh Avenue 


ten-frame ce ccc ceeeeeeeee 


> 914.25 


a 
yey 100... 1.50 


= = 85 


COMPANY 


Council Bluffs, lowa 














Queens That Will Please 


Queens that are bred for business; hardy, long-lived, gentle and disease-resisting. 
They are as good as any and far superior to most. 

They are bred from IMPORTED STOCK which produces a bee that is the best in 
the world for honey-gathering and non-swarming. They are now giving service in 
nearly every country in the world. 

Have your orders booked now for early delivery. All that we require is one-fourth 
cash and balance when you are ready for the queens to be shipped. 

WE GUARANTEE every queen to reach you in first-class condition, to be purely 
mated, and to give perfect satisfaction in the United States and Canada. 


Prices—April 15 to July 1 























Olds’ White Beauty is a new potato, now offer- 
ed for the first time. It is very productive, out- 
yielding well-known standard sorts, smooth and 
handsome and of very superior quality. 


Write for Catalog 


oO Si Twel : a 
Untested $1.25 $ 6.50 $11.50 describing and pastegtns this ont ashes vari 
Selected Untested 1.50 7.50 13.25 Soy Beans, Miilet, Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, Garden 
gested a ase 18.60 94.50 Seeds, Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Tools, Etc. 
aera ' ASK FOR FREE SAMPLES 
L. L. FOREHAND :: Fort Deposit, Ala. {| Smssncttinttkonsuza! 
Pa 
i i L. L. OLDS SEED CO. manison. wis. 








TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


$3 or $4 monthly buys a Beautifully Reconstructed Latest Model Visible 
Typewriter with back-spacer, decimal tabulator, two-color ribbon, etc. Every 
late style feature and modern operating convenience. Perfect appearance, 
perfect action and absolute dependability. Sent anywhere on approval. Cata- 
log and special price FREE. HARRY A. SMITH (314), 218 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





BEES 


We furnish full colonies of bees in 
chaff or single-walled hives, nucleus 
colonies or bees by the pound in sea- 


‘son. Prices on application. 


Ten-ounce screw-capped jars, two- 
gross crates, at $7.50 a gross. 


I. J. STRINGHAM 
Glen Cove .. New York 
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Crop Report and Market Condition 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


There is very little new to report. Honey appears to 
be in much lighter demand, with a consequent easing up 
in prices offered. There seems to be l:ttle desire, how- 
ever, to sell below a price of 25 cents for best white ex- 
tracted, with 2 to 5 cents less for amber. One California 
brokerage firm offers California amber at 23 cents and 
Hawaii amber at 19 cents. 


Inbound shipments at New York are fairly plentiful, 
prices ranging at a little less than 20 cents for Cuban and 
Porto Rican honey. 


We give below market report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for December 30, 1918: 


Honey Arrivals Since Last Report 


Medina, Ohio—3,632 Ibs. Florida, 31,900 lbs. Ohio, 42,000 
Ibs. Pennsylvania, 5,617 lbs. New York, 69,600 Ibs. Idaho, 
65.500 lbs. New Mexico, 800 lbs. Kentucky. 


Shipping Point Information 


San Francisco, Calif.—Supplies light. Demand and 
movement slow; no change in prices. Cash to producer 
at country loading points, extracted, per lb., water white, 
22-23c; sage white, 20-22c; white alfalfa, 20-20%c; light 
amber alfalfa, 19-20c; dark amber, 16-17c. Comb: Nevada 
24-section cases, white, $6.50; light amber, $5.50; dark am- 
ber, $4-4.25. Beeswax, 36-37c per pound. 


Los Angeles, Calif—Supplies very light. Exchange now 
controls large share of honey remaining in producers’ 
hands. Demand slow, little change in prices. Cash to 
producer on farm, extracted, light amber alfalfa, 19-20c 
per pound; light amber sage, 20%-21%c per pound. Comb: 
24-section cases, No. 1 light, $5-6. per case. Beeswax, 36- 
38c per pound. 


Telegraphic Reports from Important Markets 


Note: Arrivals include receipts during preceding two 
weeks. Prices represent current . quotations. 


Kansas City—No arrivals. Supplies very light. De- 
mand and movement slow, few sales. Sales to jobbers, 
extracted: 60-lb. cans southern amber, 25-26c per pound. 
Comb: No supplies on margket. 


St. Paul—Home-grown receipts moderate. Supplies 
moderate. Demand and movement slow. Sales direct to 
retailers, comb: No change in prices. Colorados and Min- 
nesotas, 24-section cases fancy, quality and condition 
good, $7.50-8.00. Extracted: prices lower; Minnesota, 60- 
lb. cans fancy white, mostly 25c per pound. 


St. Louis—Supplies light. Demand light; movement 
slow. Sales to jobbers, extracted, per pound, Southern, 
barrels, amber, 18120c; cans, 20-2lc per pound. Comb: 
No supplies on market. Beeswax, prime, 40c per pound. 


Chicago—1 Colorado arrived. Demand and movement 
slow; little change in prices. Sales to jobbers, extracted: 
Western white, 25-26c; amber, 22-23c per pound. Comb: 
No sales reported. 


Spokane—No arrivals. Supplies light, not cleaning up. 
Practically no demand or movement reported. Sales di- 
rect to retailers, Idaho, extracted: 5 and 10-gallon cans 
white alfalfa, 20-23c per pound. Comb: White alfaffa, 24- 
section cases No. 1, $7.25; No. 2, $7. 


New York—212 barrels Porto Rico arrived. Supplies 
moderate. Demand and movement slow. Sales to job- 
bers, extracted: few sales Porto Rico at $2.30-2.60, mostly 
$2.30-2.40 per gallon. New York buckwheat, 22-23c; clo- 
ver, 23-25c per pound. Comb: Very little market. Cali- 
fornia, very few sales. Light amber, 25-26c; white ,25-27c 
per pound. Beeswax: 18 bales Porto Rico arrived. Sup- 
plies light. Demand and movement slow; little change in 
prices. Per pound, light, 43-44%4c; dark, 42-43%4c. 


Philadelphia—Arrivals: Extracted, 102 cases of 10 gal- 
lons each and 47 kegs New York, 4 cases and 3 barrels 
Florida, 13 cases New Jersey; Comb, 162 cases New York, 
767 cases Vermont; too few sales to establish market. 


Cincinnati—1 California arrived. Demand and move- 
ment slow. Sales to jobbers, extracted: Few sales, white 
sage and sweet clover at 27-28c per pound. Comb: 24- 
section cases, No. 1 white, heavy, $7.00-7.25; fancy white, 
heavy, $7.25-7.50. Beeswax: Demand and movement mod- 
erate, No. 1. white, 40-42c per pound. 


Cleveland—No arrivals, supplies not cleaning up. De- 
mand slow, practically no movement; prices decreasing; 
few sales. Sales to confectioners and bakers. Extracted, 
western, 60-lb. tins light amber, 3lc; white clover mostly 
25c per pound. 


Denver—Approximately 1,500 pounds extracted ar- 
rived. Supplies moderate. Demand light, movement slow. 
Sales direct to retailers. Comb: few 24-section cases No. 
1 white at $6.30; No. 2, $5.65. Extracted: Light amber, 
22-24c per pound. Beeswax: Cash to grower, f. 0. b. Den- 
ver, 38c per pound. 


Minneapolis—Home-grown supplies moderate. Demand 
and movement moderate. Sales direct to retailers. Comb: 
no change in prices. Minnesotas and Colorados, quality 
and condition fine, 24-section cases fancy white, $7.50 per 
case. Extracted: Prices slightly lower. California, qual- 
ity and condition generally good, 60-lb. cans, 26-28c per 
pound; Minnesota, quality and condition good, 60-lb. cans 
fancy, mostly 30c per pound. 





New Honey Label Catalog 


It is a debated question whether honey will remain at its present price level 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
Send for our 68-page catalog. Our prices will 


when normal times come once more. The foresighted beekeeper is the one | interest you. 


who will prepare for any contingency, by assuring himself of a steady market, 


regardless of price fluctuations. 


This can best be done by developing the home market to its fullest extent 
and attractive labels on his packages are one of the most important things 
to consider when working up lccal demand for honey. They should stand 


next to superior product, and neat, clean packages. 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
1424 Market Street, Beaver, Cole. 





THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


Our new label catalog lists many distinctive labels which you will like. | And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for your copy today. It is free. Beekeepers’ Stationery is also offered. | Write for Circular and Price List. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 


BEN G. DAVIS, 
Spring Hill, Tennessee. 
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EASTERN BEEKEEPERS 


We are having mild weather and bees are wintering perfectly, which means early swarms and big increase 
in bees. Are you among those that are prepared for this increase? Remember, Bees are valuable and you 
cannot afford to let them fly away for lack of hives and other supplies. Also Comb honey is all cleaned up, 
and a good crop of comb honey will have a ready market next summer. Lewis Sections are guaranteed to 
fold perfectly square without wetting the joints. Have you ever tried them? A trial will convince you; 
and they should be filled with Dadant’s Foundation for best results. Catalogue, also Beginners’ Book, free. 


: THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY 


NEWARK, WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK 























i ‘PORTER 





MARSHFIELD GOODS || ‘saves 














HONEY 
BEEKEEPERS Se se  «=6C TIME 
We manufacture millions of sections every year that MONEY 
are as good as the best. The cheapest for the qual- 7 OF Oate Oy am ORT. declan, wette Sactery 
ity; best for the price. If you buy them once, you hp en ag aa 
will buy again. (Please mention Am, Bee Journal when writing) 
We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, ORDER BEE SU PPLIES 
section holders and shipping cases. F ARLY 


We can supply you with the 
Our Catalog Is free for the asking best of everything — Dove- 
tailed Hives, Supers, Frames, 
Honey Sections and Comb 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. Foundation. 
Be prepared for the coming 
ry - season. Our catalogue ready 
January 10. Send for it. 














AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
So serirt_ A BIG Stock oF || _svv.wneon 

ee Kee — upply Mfg. Plant. Ss 

| BEE SUPPLIE 


Let Us Figure With You 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 
$8.00; select tested, $1.25. 


LL BOXED, ready to || 2-0 9 tamer eemanees 


BARNES?” icciinr 


Read what J. I. Parent, 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter 50 chaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
600 frames and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 


Will take your Beeswax in Trade at Highest Market Price 
make with this saw. It 


CHAS. MONDENG wil o"all you sy of i 


Catalog and price list free 
159 Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. w. F. & JOHN BARNES 


995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








ship at once—thousands 
of Hoffman Frames; also 
Jumbo and Shallow Frames 
of all kinds—100 and 200 in a box. Big stock of Sections and 
fine polished Dovetailed Hives and Supers. 


I can give you bargains. Send for a new price list. I can save 
you money. 
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BARGAIN PRICES on BEE SUPPLIES 


We have just bought the stock of the Root Company’s 
Des Moines branch, which was moved to Council 
Bluffs several months ago. 








The stock consists of goods made before manufactur- 
ing costs were so high. We bought at remarkably 
low figures and will give you the benefit to close the 
lot out quickly. 


Don’t waste time---write us immediately for prices on 
the supplies you want. Mention the Root Des Moines 
Stock, so you'll be sure to get the lowest prices. 


MADE RIGHT 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Quality ... Service 


THE KRETCHMER MFG. Co. 


Dept. A COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 



































| FOREHAND’S THREE-BANDS 


( THE THRIFTY KIND ) 
are unsurpassed by none, but superior to many. For twenty-seven years they have pleased thousands of 
beekeepers and we guarantee that they will please you. 
Our queens are the imported queens, Americanized. This makes them light in color, but they still retain 
the fine qualities of their imported mothers. They are thrifty, hardy, gentle and beautiful. 
Deposit your order now, so that you can get your queens when you want them. Only one-fourth cash down. 
We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, and perfect satisfaction. 


PRICES AFTER APRIL 1 * 





One Six Twelve One Six Twelve 
mtented® nicceninnnsdsinciicas $1.25 $650 $11.50 oO Cea 2.50 13.00 24.50 
Select Untested ------------- 1.50 7.50 13.25 Select Tested 4.00 22.00 41.00 





W. J. FOREHAND @ SONS, Fort Deposit, Alabama 


Are “Breeders of the Best Bees” 

















ee ee 
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CYPRESS by TEST 
Substitutes by TALK 


The PROOF ? — Two Letters FROM BEEMER: 


“Our correspondent makes serious complaints against-—————-and MAKES A PLEA FOR CYPRESS as a 
BEEHIVE MATERIAL. We hope you will look into this matter,” (Etc.)—and here’s another: 











“Mr. , of , just came into the office. He informs us that they tried a car of Cypress 
LuMBER last year for the first time, and are so well pleased with it that they are OrpERING ANOTHER 
Car for use in making Hive Bottoms.” 

Is there value to you in an endurance test of 51 years in greenhouse sash? It is reported to us that sash 


made of heart Cypress by a prominent greenhouse contractor in Chicago, and placed in position in a green- 
house at Des Plaines, IIll., in 1868, are Still Doing Service. 


It Will Serve You as Well and save you the nuisance and expense of repairs and replacements. 


The argument backed by such facts cannot be answered by mere talk. Ask the manufacturer or contrac- 
tor who wants to give you a “substitute” for Cypress to cite to you an endurance test of 30 or 45 years to 
the credit of the so-called “substitute.” 


That is no more than a fair precaution on your part—good, ordinary business sense. 


Write us for Vol. 1 of the Famous Cypress Pocket Library with Full U. S. Government 
Report on “The Wood Eternal” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 
1251 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. == 1251 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FOR QUICK SERVICE, ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 



































Service and Quality 
Bee Supplies Bee Supplies 


@ Order your supplies early, so as to have everything ready for 
the honey flow, and save money by taking advantage of the early 
order cash discount. Send for our catalog — better still, send 
us a list of your supplies and we will be pleased to quote you. 


C. H. W. Weber & Company 


2146 Central Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Are Now Booking Orders for 1919 Spring Delivery 


Twenty-three years of Select Breeding gives us Bees of Highest Quality and Vitality. 
Largest Package Shippers and Queen Breeders in the South. 
1500 Colonies of Bees and 1500 Nuclei 


10,000 Pounds of Bees Annual Capacity Italian Queens, 15,000 
SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION WE GUARANTEE 


Our Circular and Price List for 1919 is Now Ready to Mail 


M. C. BERRY & CO., Hayneville, Alabama, U. S. A. 
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WHAT YOU GET 


When You Buy Root 
Quality Bee Supplies 








You send in your order for Bee Supplies—hives, supers, 
foundation, containers, or appliances. Your order is 
filled promptly from Root’s nearest dealer or service 
branch. Then, you are troubled by some beekeeping 
question which may come up—swarming, disease, rob- 
bing, or any one of many other problems which so 
often puzzle the veteran as well as the beginner. You 
look in all your books, but you can’t get just the infor- 
mation you desire. Then you are ‘‘up the stump!” 


You Don’t Needto be Upa Stump 





Write to us and we will gladly answer all the questions 
that are bothering you. We give all our customers the 
full benefit of our wide beekeeping experience. We 
are the only Bee Supply Manufacturers having this 
practical knowledge on a large scale, and we give 
all our customers the benefit of this vast store of infor- 
mation FREE. This is ROOT SERVICE. 





One of Many The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio: 

Satisfied Your supplies are the best we have ever used. We were 
Customers thinking of asking for prices two years ago, but were afraid of 
"writes | the freight charges. But we are satisfied now we can buy as 

cheaply of you, and get a better grade of supplies, than of any 
other place we ever bought. 


M. L. & E. F. SKOUGARD, Parowan, Utah. 











Ghe A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 


New York Indianapolis Los Angeles 
Chicago St. Pau] Norfolk 
Philadelphia Syracuse San Francisco 
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